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EDITORIAL 


of THE GRAMOPHONE asks a question to which, 
I think, we are entitled to have an authori- 
tative answer from His Master’s Voice. 
I have just got two extraordinarily fine 
sets of records of the Flonzaley’s Mozart in D minor 
and a Smetana, one might call it IL suppose the 
Smetana. They bear H.M.V. Hayes labels, although 
not yet on the English list. From another source 
I got Strauss’s Mein Heldenleben similarly labelled. 
Can we do nothing to persuade H.M.V. that they 
are making a sad mistake in faking their records as 
they are doing? Even the Flonzaley’s have each 
one faked side and the Strauss has only three sides 
out of ten unspoilt. It is useless for them to deny 
that they are doing it. My friend sent to 
America for the original Victor recording of the 
Strauss, and it is magnificent, as are the three 
unfaked sides in the version intended for us. The 
effect is damnable, rather like electrical reproduction 
with a bass filter. It not only takes all the guts out 
of the tone, but affects the record track in some way 
so that the needle, fibre at any rate, seems to have 
difficulty in getting through and the tone wavers. 
Hardly any of the best works issued recently are 
free from this nuisance. It is particularly irritating 
to fibre users who are not interested in wear tests 
and prefer unadulterated music. Can’t we protest ? ”’ 
The only comparison I have been able to make so 
far is that between the original Victor recordings 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in the 
First Brahms Symphony and the version issued over 
here from Hayes. I commented at the time on the 
difference between the two versions, though I am 
not enough of a technician to know or even to 
attempt to guess what has happened. Nobody would 
object to suiting a set of records intended to have 
a wide popular appeal to the peculiarities of English 
gramophones. But I cannot help agreeing with 
our correspondent that connoisseurs are entitled 
to some consideration. There may be an unanswer- 
able reason why it is necessary to modify these 
recordings for this country, but if there is a reason 
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may I press for it to be given tous? The present 
state of affairs is unsatisfactory, because it gives 
currency to the rumour that the phonograph is 
getting a better deal than the gramophone, and it 
is surely wise not to antagonise the buyers of big 
sets, for though we may readily admit that they do 
not influence the dividends they have helped to give 
the gramophone a standing which it otherwise 
would never have secured. My own feeling is that 
the vocal records we get from America might have 
been toned down in many cases, and I should not be 
surprised to hear a good argument put up in favour 
of toning down orchestral recordings. 

Curiously enough, this belief that Americar 
recording is superior to English recording goes back 
some time. I remember being assured by several 
people long before electrical recording that Victor 
records were better than English H.M.V. The 
official reply at Hayes was “imagination.” Rightly 
or wrongly people have now got it into their heads 
that American orchestral recordings on their way 
across the Atlantic suffer a sea change. If our 
correspondent is wrong in his assertions, let him 
be officially contradicted. If he is right let him have 
a satisfactory explanation. 

For me the most enjoyable production recently 
has been the Brahms Piano Concerto in B flat, 
played by Arthur Rubenstein and the London 
Symphony Orchestra and conducted by Albert 
Coates on five black H.MV discs. I believe that 
many people consider this Piano Concerto a more 
difficult work to appreciate than the Violin Concerto 
by the same composer or his Double Concerto for 
Violin and ’Cello which H.M.V. gave us recently. 
Perhaps because I got to know it very well on the 
player-piano I find it a much easier work to faney 
that I enjoy to the full than I do the other two 
concertos. I am _ particularly fond of Arthur 
Rubenstein’s playing, and I think that Albert 
Coates as a conductor has been successful in avoiding 
the Charybdis of too much reverence and the) vulgar 
Scylla of irreverence in his interpretation. I hope 
I am not unjustifiably revealing a secret behind the 
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scenes when I say that Arthur Rubenstein was 
suffering from an acute attack of neuritis when he 
gave this remarkable performance. There is 
certainly no sign of that depressing condition in the 
result. To me one of the great moments in music 
is when at the beginning of the slow movement the 
cello gives out the melody in a long solo passage 
to be answered by the piano. Has any composer 
written a double concerto for violin and piano or 
violoncello and piano ? There is that lovely concerto 
of Beethoven’s for a trio and orchestra which I 
wish could be given to us on the gramophone. We 
had a splendid performance of it about a year ago 
over the wireless, and I heard a rumour that it had 
been recorded, but there has been no sign of it yet. 

I hailed the Liszt Piano Concerto in E flat major, 
played by Levitzki and the London Symphony 
Orchestra on two black H.M.V. dises (D1775—-1776) 
as the best piano concerto recording we had yet had, 
but I think I must dethrone it already in favour of 
Brahms’s Concerto, which looked at from every point 
of view seems to me the most satisfactory. Another 
brilliant piece of recording by H.M.V. on three 
black twelve-inch dises is that of Tehaikovsky’s 
Theme and Variations from the Suite in G@ played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra and conducted 
by Sir Landon Ronald with Chanson Sans Paroles 
on the sixth side. This was one of the first orchestral 
works in pre-electric days and many a sound-box 
have I tested with it. I played it over again the 
other night to compare it with the newest version. 
I wondered how we had ever found the faith to 
persevere with the gramophone. That old Theme 
and Variations sounds like a bad joke nowadays. 
Age has not many advantages outside a garden, 
but I am sure Sir Landon Ronald will agree with 
me that it has brought its consolations in gramo- 
phone recording. This melodious and jolly work 
should have a long life in this latest form, and 
may I express a pious hope that it will not 
immediately be reduplicated in another list, at 
any rate until we have had the other piano concerto 
of Brahms, the absence of which in any list is a serious 
gap. 

Columbia Company are to be congratulated in 
giving us an opportunity to hear Mr. Constant 
Lambert’s setting of Sacheverell Sitwell’s poem 
‘The Rio Grande.” It is played by the Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by the composer with Sir 
Hamilton Harty at the piano, and the St. Michael’s 


Singers attempting to make a few of the 
words audible. In last month’s GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. Anderson complained that the B.B.C. was 
getting us into the way of thinking that we should 
expect not to hear many words. I may have been 
unfortunate, but I have never heard the words 
from any choir. That is one of the reasons why I 
find choral singing apt to be tiresome; but if the 
5.B.C. is really to blame something must be done 


about it, because I quite agree with Mr. Anderson 
that this lack of words is ‘‘ death to singers and 
damnation for their masters.’”’ But how are choirs 
to rise superior to the example of soloists like 
Miss Elsie Suddaby who never make the slightest 
effort apparently to let their words be audible ? 
And if a soprano can only sing well at the expense 
of all her consonants she is not really a great soprano, 
whatever the quality of her voice. Madame Galli- 
Curci has recently had that lesson at Budapest 
when she was interrupted by hisses and cat-calls 
from the audience. To return to Mr. Lambert’s 
setting, this seems to me by far the most original 
production of jazz so far. I found the Rhapsody 
in Blue merely pretentious, and the American im 
Paris merely tiresome, but Mr. Lambert has 
contrived to be something more than clever, and 
to reveal for us a significant beauty of rhythm. 
He is a very young man and I think we may venture 
to hope for something big from him in the future. 
The poems of Edith Sitwell delivered by the authoress 
and Constant Lambert to music composed by William 
Walton with the title Facade are work for which the 
Decca Company deserves our thanks. They are 
published on two twelve-inch dises (T124-5) at 
nine shillings, and though I do not know the words 
I was able to distinguish at a third hearing practically 
all of them, a most remarkable feat both by 
Mr. Lambert and Miss Sitwell, and I am not sure 
that I may not add by myself. I have no doubt 
whatever that most readers will lack the patience 
to get themselves into the right mood to listen 
to these discs, and I assure them that they will 
be wrong, for if they can capture the right mood 
they will derive from them a great deal of pleasure 
by accepting them as what is really an essay in 
conventional decoration set to music of delicious 
humour. 

The arrangement by Gaspar Cassado of Schubert’s 
Sonata for piano and arpeggione (an obsolete instru- 
ment) as a ’Cello Concerto, played by Cassado himself 
with Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, is welcome. It is published on 
three light-blue Columbia (LX 1, 2, 3). There 
is some splendid playing by the soloist, particularly 
in the Finale which has a most melodious lilt. The 
Adagio is typically Schubertian and the whole 
production is well worth while. I must also call 
attention to Sir Henry Wood’s knock-out with the 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra in Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. He makes Stokowski look 
like an English heavy-weight at the end of it. 
Considering the amount of noise on these two 
dark-blue Columbia dises the lack of distortion of 
tonal values is not extreme. Fibre users are not 
easily daunted, but I imagine that some of the fences 
here will take an Easter Hero among needles to 
negotiate. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE, 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF DVORAK 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


Dvorak’s father was Pan. I don’t know what 

Pan means in Czecho-Slovak speech (if it means 
anything), but I like to fable that father Dvorak 
handed down to the young Antonin some of those 
Pan-like qualities I see in the composer’s work— 
qualities that perhaps were dormant in the busy 
innkeeper-butcher, who had seven other little Dvoraks 
to look to after Antonin appeared in 1841. For a 
Pan our Dvorak certainly is, in most respects save 
that which the goat-half signifies. If he did not 
live in the Areadia of our dream-world of Greece, 
he made, in his loving imagination, an Arcadia of 
mid-nineteenth century Bohemia. 

Pan was the herdsman’s divinity, and who has 
commended the peasant to us with greater zest 
than Dvorak? Pan made fertile the flocks; and 
where is a composer with easier fertility of invention ? 
Pan was a divinity of dreams and inspiration: he 
devised in dreams the cures for disease; and who 
better than Dvorak to drive away the music-lover’s 
megrims ? Pan was a huntsman, and Dvorak shows 
a sportsman’s grace in covering the ground. Pan 
was god of dance and song; for him there never 
lacked enthusiasm. He prophesied, and Dvorak, 
singing the praise of the people, played no small 
part in working up the keen Czecho-Slovak nationalist 
spirit we know to-day. But we note with a little 
curiosity that few composers since Dvorak’s day 
have, in other countries, followed his prophetic 
lead. Can it have been the Panic suggestion— 
‘This thing looks too easy; we shan’t get credit 
,for being deep fellows; leave it alone”? The 
‘ancients invented many Pans—little Panikins, too. 
There are several Dvoraks. ‘“ Pan ” equals ‘‘ every- 
thing,” and there is a little of everything in Dvorak ; 
a little, too, of many composers, yet rarely enough 
to make one begin to turn the pages of memory. 
Dvorak * gets away ”’ with everything he does. If 
the feast does not quite, on close inspection, come 
up to the bill of fare, well, we remember how beauti- 
fully the table was laid, how tasty were the relishes, 
and how smiling and dexterous the service—and 
we simply have not the heart to complain, when 
our host was so plainly out to please us, the guests 
of the evening. Dvorak strokes us and makes us 
purr, until it seems almost curmudgeonly to suggest 
mildly that there is perhaps not a great deal of 
construction in the big movements of the New World, 
or that exquisite modulations (was there ever a 
defter hand at them ’—Dohnanyi seems Dvorak’s 
nearest successor) do not quite make up for thin 
development. rn 


I LIKE to recall that one of the first names of 


The astonishing thing is that so little of Dvorak 
has been recorded. This series of articles does not, 
I may mention again, aim at listing all the recordings 
of a composer, or advising as to the “ best’; but 
with the catalogues at hand I can only find recordings 
of three or four of his major works—the Nigger 
quartet and the New World, of course, both of which 
three or four companies have done ; two movements 
of the ’cello concerto (by Parlophone), two of the 
Op. 51 quartet (by Polydor), the fourth symphony, 
by Brunswick, which also did the Dumky (Elegies) 
for piano trio; and the Carnival overture, with 
afew of the Biblical Songs which, to her honour, 
Dame Clara Butt did for Columbia, and another 
from that winsome series of songs sung by Miss 
Brunskill for the same firm. Some old recordings 
are now withdrawn—those of the Op. 47 Bagatelles 
(Vocalion) and some of the Dumky (Columbia), 
with the Vocalion Nigger, five years old, which I 
still p!ay with pleasure, reckoning the Dyke Quartet’s 
interpretation as lively and artistic as one could 
wish. Throw in Songs my mother taught me, a 
few of the Slavonic Dances (but none, I think, of 
the equally good From the Bohemian Forest sets), 
the Humoresque, and one or two trifles, and you 
have, as far as I can see, almost the whole of the 
recordings of Dvorak: a list which seems fairly 
good, until you compare it with his output—nine 
Symphonies, ten operas (not a note recorded, at 
any rate, in this country), several symphonic poems, 
thirty chamber works, and so on—some hundred 
and sixty published works and over a dozen un- 
published. No Dvorak work now graces even the 
enterprising N.G.S.’s new catalogue; but I hope 
that omission may soon be repaired. (The piano 
quintet, Op. 81, was done, you may remember.) 
It is the more astonishing to me that the companies 
have not boomed Dvorak, because he is so easy to 
like; there never was a composer of his size who 
made friends more quickly. Perhaps, though, 
the people who think in terms of toe-tapped tunes 
and a Humoresque have reckoned him too easy, and 
been put off when they found he was a thinker 
of a different kind—classically-founded, at times 
Beethovenianly and Brahmsianly-minded, and often 
subtly deep. He carries everything off so easily 
that he is apt to be under-estimated. 

For long the only full-scale works recorded were 
two of the American ones. People got the idea 
that Dvorak was content to play about with negro 
‘* spirituals,” and that he cared no more than many 
of the Russian nationalists for development. At 
moments he didn’t, but in his best works he cared 
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a good deal, and wrought finely within the older 
forms. His versatility, and a certain child-like fancy 
in him, made him take to the negro and American 
Indian themes (more often, I feel, the latter than 
the former—compare some of MacDowell’s Indian 
pieces); and for a short time, but really only in 
three works, he let these new, attractive tunes 
weave round in his mind and music. But even 
whilst he was in America (in the three years 1892-5), 
he sought out Bohemian emigrants. He wrote the 
so-called Nigger quartet (in the remarkable space 
of three days, Professor Sourek tells us) whilst 
holidaying amongst the Bohemian (Czech) colony 
at Spillville, Iowa, a few months after he had taken 
up his New York post. In the’cello concerto, written 
about the end of the American period, there are a 
few shapes of ‘spiritual’ tunes, but very little 
else of American influence. Some of these tunes, 
even, have as much of the Czech in them as of 
the American—a check in which the one-way stripes 
are Bohemian, the other-way stripes negro or Red 
Indian. In general, the American influence’ was 
slight, though sharp and sudden. It did not last 
long, and never permeated Dvorak’s work during 
the remaining nine years of his life. 

Dvorak was a Czech through and through ; thank 
heaven he was able to make his nationality tell, 
not yell, in his music! He had brains and balance 
as well as local patriotism. He was deliberately 
but not irritatingly national—perhaps the cleverest 
and broadest manipulator of local colour we have 
ever had in music. He had good examples; Haydn 
and Schubert knew how to flavour the classical 
dish with a national condiment, without spilling 
the pepper-pot overall. Dvorak studied his Schubert 
and Beethoven. The former’s spirit is seen in his 
sometimes luxuriant length (that now and then 
becomes a sprawl—in his codas, for instance: see 
the finale of the fourth symphony), in his modulations 
(wherein, however, he goes one or two better than 
his master, and becomes highly individual in so 
doing), and in the cast of some of his tunes. One 
of his most likeable qualities is that he is not afraid 
to wear his heart on his sleeve, and to swing out 
a good homely tune, even if it is a little childish. 
Hear, for example, how he takes off in happy, 
grave confidence with that opening tune in the 
Op. 81 quintet (in which many enterprising N.G:S. 
members have a delightful possession that, others 
may envy); he just pushes his tune off as it comes 
into his head, so we feel, certain that it will give 
genuine pleasure. This is far from suggesting that 
Dvorak’s ideas are not adult, even if they .are 
occasionally childlike. I would emphasize that 
I think he has been under-estimated. The resource 
and versatility in the fourth symphony, the flam- 
boyant, brilliant technique of the ‘cello concerto, 
the capacity for combining high spirits and high 
‘thinking, his clever experiments in form—these are 


not the qualities of the parish-pump music maker. 
Things as simple and as true as the slow movement 
of the Op. 34 quartet (in the scoring of this, as of 
all his work, the student may learn much from 
Dvorak), as touching as the Lento of the New World 
(another perfect piece of orchestral management), 
or as bracing and enticing as the big ’cello tune in 
the finale of the Fourth, all seem to me as nearly 
perfect suggestions as could be made. If the 
suggestions do not always mature into solid argu- 
ments, it is because the composer’s Pan-fancy is 
so easily attracted by other notions. ‘* Here’s a 
church: let’s go in and get married” is the not 
infrequent type of his devices. He is boyishly 
willing to try anything—once; and in his extra- 
ordinary fluency he is not compelled to try it again, 
if he doesn’t feel like it. Equally, he will remind 
you of Liszt, Wagner (a capital Wagner-moment, 
e.g., in the coda of the first movement of the New 
World) or Verdi, aS at times in the Stabat Mater, 
the ’cello concerto, and some of the other vocal 
pieces. When he takes you by the hand, there 
is no saying ‘‘ Sorry, I have work to do’; you 
positively must get off your chair and trot off with 
him, as with Christopher Robin, to see what will 
turn up; and even when he is wilful and possibly 
naughty—as in that big burst of tone, for no special 
purpose, apparently, except to blow off steam, 
such as you get just before the return of the first 
matter in the slow movement of the Fourth—well, 
you cannot find it in your heart to chide. Wilful 
he is, though generally with calculation. Wayward 
he is, without it; and these fancies, which in others 
might be tiresome, in him are charming. Defects 
he has, but they do not rise from ignorance, bluff, or 
lack of pains-taking. They are ingrained with the 
fine qualities of his character: and what a lot ot 
character he had, as his portrait shows at a glance. 
Gusto was in his blood. He could be portentous, 
as in the opening of the Fourth ; but he could back 
up his weight with good muscle and brain; and 
how clever is his engineering let musicians declare, 
for they all love him. Perhaps some of it was 
intuitional, for that was his type. There are enough 
beauties in Dvorak to set up the recording companies 
with an Edgar Wallace best-seller, and I hope they 
will boom him generously. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued ) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 
The Improving Operatic Outlook: A Suggestion 


Times a most unusual phenomenon, in the shape 

of a leading article headed ‘* Operatic Produc- 
tion.”’ I found on reading it that the immediate 
motive thereof lay in another column of the same 
issue of the paper, to wit, a long contribution from 
its Milan correspondent all about the ‘‘ Economic 
and Artistic Difficulties ” of ‘‘ Opera in Italy.” It 
appeared that the well-known journal, the Corriere 
della Sera, had sent round a questionnaire to the 
composers, conductors, critics, singers, impresarios, 
and music publishers, asking what they thought 
about operatic affairs generally ; and the answers 
had in the main afforded rather unpleasant reading. 
The three great opera houses of Milan, Rome, and 
Naples were in the same boat as the 24 other first- 
class opera houses in Italy ; for ‘‘ All these theatres, 
although in the past they have never made great 
profits, are now run at a loss.’’ The causes of this 
common deficit were said to be various; yet the 
explanation was practically the same in every case. 
Expenses were largely in excess of income, thanks 
to the high fees that had nowadays to be paid to 
artists, the heavy cost of mounting new operas 
which did not attract the public, the costliness of 
the mise en scéne generally, and the Government 
taxes on entertainments ; and thanks also to counter- 
attractions like the cinema, the wireless, etc. 

The remedies proposed were, like the grievances, 
‘‘ various.” But, as the Times leader pointed out, 
‘‘ Genius is not to be commanded,” and composers 
like Verdi and Puccini, who can fulfil their own 
artistic aspirations whilst proving that they merit 
the big expenditure, are not forthcoming very often 
either in Italy or any other country. The composers 
of to-day have ‘little or no sense of responsibility 
towards their audiences ;”’ yet they claim their right 
to a hearing where there is really no right in the 
matter. The remainder.of this sensible article was 
devoted to an appeal for further subscribers in support 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s Imperial League of Opera ; 
nor is it to be denied that the two branches of the 
subject—opera abroad and at home—have enough 
in common, despite their different conditions, for 
us to be able to profit by the mistakes of others. 
Financial difficulties are being encountered at the 
sreat operatic establishments of Berlin, Vienna, and 
even Paris. The only country that escapes entirely, 
because it can afford to spend what it pleases, is 
wealthy America. 


[: the middle of February there appeared in The 


Very soon after the Times exposé of the Continental 
operatic situation had appeared, I paid Sir Thomas 
Beecham a visit and had a long chat with him. 
As usual, he gave utterance to some quaint and 
interesting observations. To begin with, he could 
not see that the state of affairs on the Continent 
need interfere in the slightest with the progress 
of the operatic crusade in this country, which, so 
far as he was concerned, appeared to be making slow 
but sure progress. The League would have no 
subsidy from the State to help it (at any rate at the 
outset) but only the support of its subscribers and the 
public; and that looked like proving adequate 
enough for a punctual start to be made next autumn. 
Should a preliminary season take place in London 
under his direction between May and July, the 
responsibility for such an undertaking would be 
exclusively his. As to the lines contemplated for 
the artistic working of the League, he had two 
policies in view, but exactly what they were he 
preferred not to say until he knew for certain which 
of them would be adopted. He had made up his 
mind, however, not to perpetuate the old mistake of 
selecting his repertory to suit the capacity and 
individual ability of his company. On the contrary, 
he meant to settle upon the operas first and then 
proceed to engage the artists best fitted to interpret 
them. ‘ Myidea,” he said, ‘is that we should labour 
neither for the work nor the singers, but for the 
establishment.” 

Other matters of interest that emerged in course of 
our interview included a plan for dividing the 
personnel of the League into two separate units— 
one for London, the other for provincial or touring 
purposes, both of them to work during most of the 
year and thus afford continuous employment for the 
best available talent. It was desirable that London 
should remain the centre of International Opera, 
because the greater its prestige in that respect 
the greater would be its prestige as the centre of 
National Opera, and the League might become the 
parent organization of similar establishments which, 
Sir Thomas hoped, would gradually spring up in 
the leading provincial centres. Finally, he unfolded 
a project, to which he attached particular importance, 
for organizing a periodical exchange of complete 
companies between the League and _ certain 
Continental opera-houses like, for instance, the 
National Theatre at Prague. There the fine operas of 
Smetana and Dvorak were sung only in the Czech 
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language, neither of which we had heard over here, 
any more than the inhabitants of Prague had ever 
heard an opera sung in English. By the inter- 
change of entire troupes during a brief period, 
unprecedented facilities would be afforded for 
enjoying perfect manifestations of the lyric art of the 
various countries who entered into this mutual 
arrangement. 

So much for the League and its founder’s 
intentions. Let us now consider for a moment one 
or two important correlative questions which, at 
the moment I am writing, still remain unsolved. 
The first of these is the problem of an opera-house, 
which seems to me to be no nearer solution to-day 
than it was when the project of forming the League 
was originally started. You cannot give opera 
on a large scale, or indeed on any scale worth mention- 
ing, minus a theatre that is adapted for the purpose ; 
and what that entails I have discussed too often 
for it to be necessary to say more about it now. 
But, supposing the suitable locale to be available, 
what about artists, chorus, scenery, costumes, and 
all the rest of the indispensable accessories ? How 
are they to be collected and got into working order 
within the space of a few weeks or even months ? 

Even allowing, as regards mise en scene, that 
Sir Thomas Beecham might have at his disposal 
the valuable material that passed from his hands to 
those of the B.N.O.C., there still remains the 
matter of the singers—singers capable, experienced, 
and distinguished enough to be fit for the high-class 
performances expected from the Imperial League of 
Opera. Can these be obtained in a moment, as it 
were, by the waving of Prospero’s wand or the 
rubbing of an Aladdin’s lamp ? Do we not know for 
a certainty that all the best suitable artists are 
already engaged for long periods in advance in 
different parts of the world? They are not so 
numerous that we can expect it to be otherwise. 

Then a yet more weighty question looms up: 
How far is the leader of the new enterprise taking 
into consideration—as so skilful a strategist must 
assuredly be doing—the effect of the very strong 
position that has now been assumed by the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate? There can no longer be 
the smallest doubt about the success of the move 
_ that was inaugurated in the provinces last autumn. 
Excellent performances were given in English by 
the powerful company gathered under the able 
leadership of Mr. John Barbirolli, which earned the 
warmest praise from the local press and drew 
consistently crowded audiences in most of the large 
towns. The impression thus created is not going 
to be quickly forgotten and we may expect it to be 
repeated every time Colonel Blois chooses to send 
his forees upon a similar expedition. What is 
more, I understand that this year’s autumn tour is 
to be preceded by a season of a month at Covent 
Garden, beginning in September, in course of which 


Don Giovanni and Rosenkavalier will be the chief new 
productions of the Anglo-Italian company. 


Meanwhile the opera-house in Bow Street will be 
fully occupied with the proceedings of the “ grand 
season ’”’ which commences on the 28th of this month. 
Most, if not all, of the preliminary details were 
announced some time ago, together with the names 
of the lengthy list of celebrities that have been 
engaged—the most imposing by far that the present 
Syndicate has put forward. We know, moreover, 
that the campaign will open with the customary 
Wagner selection, including two complete representa- 
tions of The Ring, and that the additions to the 
active repertory will comprise (in German) Die 
Fledermaus of Johann Strauss, and (inItalian) Flé6tow’s 
Marta, Giordano’s Andrea Chénier, and Montemezzi’s 
TL’ Amore dei Tre Re. Among the revivals we are to 
have Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, Debussy’s Pelléas 
et Mélisande, and La Traviata—this last with Rosa 
Ponselle as Violetta and the famous tenor Beniamino 
Gigli as Alfredo. 


Such, then, is the outlook which I have ventured 
in the headline of this article to characterise as 
‘improving’; and in that roseate light I would 
fain have my readers justified in regarding it. But— 
and now comes my final irrepressible query—what I 
want to know is, will there be room in Central London 
this year for both these undertakings to be profitably 
worked at the same time ? I doubt it. The ground 
has not yet been sufficiently prepared. We shall be 
finding ourselves at the end of the struggle (and a 
struggle it cannot fail to become) in a _ position 
very much akin to the impasse they are now 
encountering in opera-bred, opera-loving Berlin, 
with their problem of having to support three opera- 
houses where they only need two. The result 
will be as bad as the effect of the railway train was 
to be upon Stephenson’s “coo.” It strikes me, 
therefore, that prevention in such a case would be 
infinitely better than cure, and I suggest that the 
best plan in the circumstances will be to avoid the 
struggle by merging the two enterprises into one. 

There is no reason that I can see why this friendly 
“combine ” should not be effected. These are days 
when amalgamation is in the air; when opposing 
concerns find it to their advantage to join forces, 
instead of wasting their strength upon deadly 
competition with each other. A simple course is 
open to the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate and the 
Imperial League of Opera as personified in Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The objects they have in view are 
practically identical. Let them avoid fighting and 
benefit their mutual cause by pooling their interests 
and operations. L’union fait la force, and by joining 
forces they will both stand a better chance of achieving 
complete success. The other course can hardly 
fail to bring disaster to one of them. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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THE IDEAL ORGAN FOR RECORDING 


By WHITAKER-WILSON 


found myself in more complete agreement than 

that by Mr. Harvey Grace in the November 
issue of this journal. At the request of the Editor 
I am now attempting to set down an ideal specifica- 
tion for recording purposes based upon the experience 
I gained when I originally carried out five months of 
research work for H.M.V. in 1925. 

It was more or less my idea that a church organ 
should be recorded at all; until then there were 
very few organ records in existence. Looking back 
upon what I found out then, and adding to it what I 
have discovered since, I feel that I am right in saying 
at the outset that the first thing we must all do is 
to give up the idea of expecting records from what 
Mr. Grace calls Bungay Cathedral, or from any other 
such place. | 

Places, no matter how famous and attractive, 
that have a ten-seconds’ echo about them, must be 
struck off the list for recording purposes. The best 
thing that the gramophone companies can do is to 
stop trying to throttle each other and build a place 
in which to put their jointly-owned organ and see 
to it that it is large and resonant, but with movable 
pillars and other devices for breaking up sound- 
waves which exhibit a tendency to skid along the 
walls and produce echoing effects. It is going to cost 
something before the first record is made, so perhaps 
if the companies (or a group of them) combine, no 
expense need be spared. Having built the hall, 
may I now attract their attention to the organ I 
want to see placed in it ? 


Rin have I read an article with which I 


I.—THE GREAT ORGAN. 

There should be three diapasons, each one an 
exact replica of its fellows. I cannot emphasize this 
too strongly. The diapasons are the foundation of 
an organ, and any attempt to mix the qualities of 
them, or to put one on a low pressure and the other 
on a heavy wind is going to produce confusion on a 
record. The three must be exactly alike and, of 
course, entirely independent. of each other. So that 
the tone can be doubled and trebled at the will of the 
player. 

So important is it that the tone shall not be con- 
fused that I insist on there being two 4 ft. stops 
and one 2 ft. stop to match these 8 ft. diapasons. 
There should also be one of 16 ft. quality. These 
stops, particularly the 4 and 2 ft., should be 
machined down considerably in the top octave ; 
there must be no screaming anywhere. There 
should be three reeds, all quiet in tone, and copies 
of each other: one 16 ft., one 8 ft., and one 4 ft. 


Added to which there should be a harmonic trumpet 
of a different quality, a soft-toned mixture, and, 
lastly, a strong, round tuba. 


II.—THE SWELL ORGAN. 


Here the same type of thing. Care being taken 
to have the three diapasons of a different quality, 
but of one which will blend perfectly with those on 
the Great, we can have our diapasons carried up as 
shown above. The soft stops—the really soft stops 
—must be carefully chosen. There should be no 
voix celeste because of the sharpened tuning ; but an 
echo gamba and another gamba of a different quality 
should be substituted. Two very soft flutes of 
different tone will be required, one of which might 
have a 4 ft. brother. 

Now for the reeds. It is a matter of opinion, of 
course, but I favour all the solo reeds being in the 
swell. I suggest an Oboe, and an Orchestral Oboe, 
if one can be voiced reasonably; also a Clarinet 
and a Fagotto to go with it. On the heavy wind, 
three complete reeds: Trombone, Trumpet, and 
Clarion. <A soft mixture and sub- and _ super- 
couplers complete the Swell. 


Ill.—THeE CHor ORGAN. 


Not enclosed in a swell box, I think, though it 
does not really signify. Everything of a distinct 
flutey tone: 8ft., 4 ft., and 2 ft. flutes, as a beginning, 
all of the same quality. Two, or even three dul- 
cianas, each toned for ideal accompaniment to stops 
on the Swell. Six or seven stops of an accompanying 
quality are all that are needed for an organ of this 
type. 

IV.—THE PEDAL ORGAN. 

There must be no Bourdons or any type of stop 
producing a faked tone. Everything must be 
absolutely direct and of a foundation quality. Three 
diapasons, all of metal, will be required (16 ft.). 
These must be machined down in the bottom octave 
or there will be trouble when recording takes place. 
Each of these diapasons should be of different scale 
and weight, the softest of them being the ‘‘ bourdon ”’ 
of the instrument. Each of these diapasons must 
also have 8 ft. representatives, which must be toned 
up just where the 16-footers were toned down, so that 
a balance may be preserved, even though it be not 
in the usual way. Thirdly, there’ must be three 
4-footers, all machined up in the lowest octave. 
For reeds, there should be a good Trombone soften- 
ing down where the deep tone is concerned in order 
to prevent any ‘“ blasting,” and, following what has 
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been done on the manuals, the 8 ft. Bombarde 
should be toned up in the lowest notes, and a Clarion, 
treated much in the same fashion, should complete 
the pedal organ. 

It may have been noticed that I have not specified 
for an 8 ft. flute on the Great. It can, of course, be 
added or else brought in from the Choir Organ by a 
coupler. Perhaps it would be better to have it on 
the Great. The idea of the three diapasons on the 
Great is, as I have pointed out, to avoid confusion 
of tone. The real answer to the question of organ 
recording divides itself up into two parts; first, 
that there shall not be any confusion of tone ; second, 
that something shall take the place of the general 
pedal-tone of organs for recording purposes. The 
manuals, as I have specified them, will produce such 
a gradation of tone that, if the composition pedals 
and pistons be carefully worked out, it will be 
possible to add up from soft to very loud without 
any sudden and jarring effects. That is why I 
have been careful to leave out any stop of the 
Principal quality. How many organs are there in 
our churches that can add a principal without 
advertising the fact to every intelligent listener ? 

Let us look at the specification set out in the usual 
form. I imagine that a good many organists would 
enjoy playing the great G minor Fugue on this 
instrument. They would know that the lower pedal 
notes are going to lose something in 16 ft. tone, 
and would have to be satisfied with what the 8 ft. 
stops could do for them, but, at least, they would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their playing 
would not blur every record they attempted to 
make. 

Here is the specification : 


I.—GREAT ORGAN (13 Stops). 


l 
2> Diapasons 8 ft. 
5) 
4) Di: 4 ft 
=; Diapasons ' 
6 Diapason 2 ft. 
7 Diapason 16 ft. 
8 Trombone 16 ft. 
9 Trumpet 8 ft. 
10 Clarion 4 ft. 
11 Mixture vv. 2 ranks 
12 Harmonic Trumpet. 8 ft. 
13. Tuba. 2° 8 ft. 
II.—SWELL ORGAN (19 Stops). 
14) 
15. Three Diapasons 8 ft. 
16) 
“+ Two Diapasons 4 ft. 
19 Diapason 2 ft. 
20 Soft Gamba 8 ft. 
21 Echo Gamba 8 ft. 
22 Soft Flute 8 ft. 
23 Echo Flute 8 ft. 
24 Soft Flute 4 ft. 
25 Oboe.. 8 ft. 


26 Orchestral Oboe 8 ft. 
27 Clarinet 8 ft. 
28 Fagotto 16 ft. 
29 Trombone 16 ft. 
30 ‘Trumpet . 8 ft. 
31 Clarion i wa ne 4 ft. 
32 Soft Mixture - .. 2 ranks 
I1].—Cuorr ORGAN (6 Stops). 
33 Flute 8 ft. 
34 Flute 4 ft. 
35 Piccolo 2 ft. 
36 Gamba - 8 ft. 
37 Echo Gamba 8 ft. 
38 Echo Dulciana 8 ft. 
IV.—PEDAL ORGAN (12 Stops). 
39 Diapason (heavy) .. -- 16 ft. 
40 Diapason (medium) ‘i 2 
41 Diapason (soft) ‘“ . 2a 
42 Diapason (heavy) al 8 ft. 
43 Diapason (medium) 8 ft. 
44 Diapason (soft) 8 ft. 
45 Diapason (heavy) , 4 ft. 
46 Diapason (medium) oo Of. 
47 Diapason (light) 4 ft. 
48 Trombone .. “ i 
49 Bombarde 8 ft. 
50 Clarion 4 ft. 


Usual couplers, pistons, and general 
appliances. 


A three-manual organ with 50 speaking stops. 
Despite the fact that there are many repetitions of 
tone—no borrowings, of course—there is every scope 
for variety. The instrument would cost every penny 
of £6,000, I suppose ; but, if the companies could 
come to some agreement in the matter, this is an 
instrument upon which records could be made that 
would become historical. 

I suggested false pillars in the hall. I still suggest 
them, and any other device that can be thought of 
to bring about perfect acoustics. The building 
should be lofty ; no organ can live without space 
round it. On the other hand, no amount of damping 
down with soft curtains is going to be of the slightest 
use ; the studios at the B.B.C. have proved that. 
The reason there is so much unsuccessful broad- 
casting, especially in the case of singers, is that the 
poor wretches feel that their voices have completely 
gone as soon as they open their mouths. Resonance 
of the right quality is absolutely essential to success. 

Echo is generally produced by hard substances ; 
it must be prevented by hard substances also. Until 
this principle is realised—and it is certainly not at 
Savoy Hill—there will be no perfect results. One 
final word about that pedal organ. There must be 
no vibration caused by the lower notes. As they 
cannot be produced as we are accustomed to hearing 
them on large organs, they must be made to fade 
out and other tone brought in to take their place. 
Vibration of that kind merely plays tricks on the 
record and does not help in the least. Tone must be 
direct, not synthetic. WHITAKER-WILSON. 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 
XXV—Emmy Destinn 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


T the small town of Budweis in Bohemia, on 
Ate 29th of January, died Emmy Destinn, 
one of the greatest prima donnas of this 
generation. She was at her doctor’s house, awaiting 
to be X-rayed, but before she could speak to him, 
Destinn fainted, and whilst still unconscious, 
died from the effects ofa stroke. 

Born at Prague in 1878, 
Destinn’s real name was Kittl. 
Her natural taste for music was 
encouraged by her father, and 
for many years she practised 
the violin for which she had an 
undoubted talent and a great 
promise. For a time she had 
lessons of Lachner, but the 
sudden discovery that her voice 
possessed infinitely more pos- 
sibilities led to the famous 
teacher, Fr. Marie Loewe 
Destinn, giving her lessons, and 
the violin being discarded. 
Fr. Destinn had formerly been 
a favourite operatic singer, 
particularly renowned for her 
interpretation of Verdi rdles. 

After much arduous prepara- 
tion, Fr. Destinn took her pupil 
to Berlin where von Huelsen of 
the Court Opera House heard 
her sing. The audition was so 
favourable that in August, 


1898, Emmy Kittl made her < 


debut as Santuzza at the New 
Royal Opera House (formerly 
Krolls). She sang there in the 
400th performance of Tannhaduser, and in September 
she appeared at the Royal Opera. 

Actually, Emmy Destinn never sang under her 
own name of Kittl. ‘From gratitude for her 
artistic progress ’’ she adopted her teacher’s name. 

Nearly thirty years later she slightly altered this 
by adding to her pseudonym the Czech feminine 
terminal, and thereafter preferring to be known as 
Destinnova. Despite an almost permanent pre-war 
residence in Berlin and a long friendship with a 
member of the Prussian Royal Family, she was, 
at heart, a passionate patriot. This was well known 
to the Austrian authorities, and when, during the 
early part of the war, Destinn was returning from a 
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EMMY DESTINN. 


season of opera at the New York Metropolitan to 
her beloved Bohemia, she was stopped and arrested 
on the Dutch-German frontier. Severely cross- 
examined and brow beaten, she was accused of being 
a spy. Only after a long delay was she allowed to 
continue her journey. 

Before the war Destinn had purchased the 
ancient castle at Straz. On her 
arrival there, she was kept 
under a rigorous and un- 
pleasant supervision, refused 
passports to travel and her 
movements strictly confined. 
The normal racial hatred be- 
tween the Czechs and the 
Austrians had been fanned by 
the war to a fierce flame. 
Destinn was a victim of this, 
and the treatment she received 
bitterly rankled with her. 
After the war she complained, 
‘*T was interned on my own 
estates for three years and 
treated like the lowest slave.” 

Destinn’s career throughout 
was brilliant and a succession 
of successes. She never ex- 
perienced the bitter disappoint- 
ments which usually confront 
the young singer. After her 
first appearance in Berlin she 
was given a contract for five 
years. Her repertoire at this 
time included Elizabeth in 
Tannhdauser, Valentine and 
| Mignon. In 1901 she was 
invited by Cosima Wagner to sing Senta in the first 
Bayreuth production of The Flying Dutchman. Her 
performances there established her reputation 
throughout the musical world. 

Strauss heard her and asked that she would sing 
the part of Dumut at the Berlin premiere of his new 
opera Feuersnot. Five years later she created there 
the part of Salome, and so delighted was Strauss 
with her interpretation that he asked her to repeat 
her performance at the opera’s premiére in Paris. 
On 2nd May, 1904, she had commenced her long 
association with Covent Garden. 

The seasons 1904-1914 were red letter ones in the 
annals of the Syndicate and will remain unforgettable 
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in the memories of opera lovers who were fortunate 
enough to be in London in those brilliant times. They 
were the great years of Caruso, Martinelli, Scotti, 
Sammareo, Melba, Tetrazzini and a host of other 
remarkable singers. And nobody was so remarkable 
as Destinn. Her voice at the heyday of her fame was 
warm, rich and of great carrying power. Nothing 
purer than her mezza voce singing could be imagined. 
Nor were her stage abilities confined solely to her 
enchanting voice. Her acting was vivid, often 
tragic and never insipid. Indeed the dignity of her 
interpretations gave a rare charm and dignity to the 
characters she assumed. 

Her first appearance at Covent Garden was as 
Donna Anna in Don Giovanni. In 1905 she sang 
in the first English performance of Madame Butterfly. 
Physically, she was totally unsuited to play the 
character of the tragic Cio-Cio-San, actually it was 
always regarded as one of her greatest successes. 

In 1909 she created the part of Tess in Baron 
d’Erlanger’s opera and in 1911 she sang in the first 
Garden production of The Girl of the Golden West. 
In the following year she enjoyed a great dramatic 
triumph as Senta in a revival of The Flying Dutchman. 
In May 1914 she appeared at a Gala Performance in 
honour of the King and Queen of Denmark, singing 
in a scene from Aida. Five years elapsed before the 
Garden saw her again, when she then made her last 
appearances there in The Masked Ball and Aida. 
Destinn had barely passed the age of forty, but, and 
alas, already much of the early enchantment of her 
amazing voice had gone. But those who were 
present at the performance of the Verdi opera will 
jong remember the intoxicating singing of the love 
duet by her and Martinelli. 

It was always a grievance with Destinn that at the 
Garden she was required to sing Aida and Butterfly 
countless times, but was never given an opportunity 
to appear in her favourite parts in the operas of her 
countrymen, Smetana and Dvorak. She had an 
almost fanatical love of the music of these two 
composers. 

She made much the same kind of complaint 
to an interviewer in New York in 1912. ‘“ One is 
given so little chance to sing a wide variety of roles 
at the Metropolitan. My repertoire includes some- 
thing like eighty operas, and see what I have been 
doing all the winter! Only Aida, Tosca, Nedda, 
Santuzza, Elizabeth, Elsa, Eva, Marie, Gioconda and 
the Girl! Only ten parts, in other words. One is 
expected to sing only twice a week when I should 
like to be singing three or four times, as I do in 
Germany. The repertoire here is so small compared 
with the German houses.” The criticism contained 
in the last sentence applied equally well to Covent 
Garden. 

From 1908 and onwards, Destinn sang regularly 
at the Metropolitan. Her first rendering there of 
Tosca was an accident due to the sudden illness of 


Olive Fremstadt. The effect on an audience who, 
before the curtain went up, were disappointed and 
somewhat resentful at the non-appearance of a 
favourite, was electrical. At the end of the Vissi 
@artty act Destinn was recalled no less than fifteen 
times. Ever afterwards Tosca was Destinn’s most 
popular role in America. This is curious as her 
performance was never warmly praised in England. 
It was thought that she lacked the temperament for 
the part, but the tone quality of her singing of 
Visst @artt was superb and could hardly have been 
surpassed. It was at the Metropolitan in 1910 that 
She created the part of Minnie in The Girl of the 
Golden West. 

Destinn had an inordinate love of cats. Before 
the war she was accompanied on all her travels by 
three of them, who journeyed in luxurious baskets 
fitted with windows. In 1913 she was the heroine of a 
curious exploit staged in the Potsdam suburb of 
Neu Babelsberg. For the not inconsiderable sum of 
£2,500 she enacted a part in a film entitled ‘‘ The 
Lion’s Bride.” <A piano with a lion reclining on top 
stood in the centre of a cage containing ten other 
lions. Destinn entered the cage, and for twenty 
minutes, with one hand resting on the lions’ head, 
she stood and sang an aria from Mignon. Meanwhile, 
the woman lion tamer played the accompaniment. 
It was stated that the moment Destinn started to 
sing, the lions stopped roaring! Incidentally the 
Film company paid a premium of £1000 to insure the 
singer’s life for £25,000, this being stipulated by 
Destinn in the contract. 

Almost her last public appearance was in Berlin 
in 1927. A hostile demonstration had been organised 
by the Nationalists, but an audience which had come 
to hiss, stayed to cheer. 

Destinn retired prematurely. She laughingly 
excused herself on the plea of laziness. She spent 
long hours in fishing, wrote plays, books, poems, 
operatic librettos and was an avid collector of curios 
and antiques. 

A strange romance was only revealed after her 
death. One day a young airman, Franz Holzbach, 
crashed whilst flying over the singer’s estates. 
Badly injured, Destinn had him carried into the 
castle, where she nursed him back to health. The 
first day the airman was able to leave the castle, 
he and Destinn were married. 

Although Destinn made an enormous number of 
records, she never made a bad one. She first recorded 
on the Odeon, and these discs are still remarkable 
for their tone quality. The great majority of the 
records are pre-war but they certainly reproduce her 
voice with remarkable fidelity. 

She first recorded in this country for the H.M.V. in 
1906 and later for the Columbia. Of these records 
only six now survive in the catalogues—four in the 
H.M.V. and two in the Columbia. All these records 
reveal her voice at its best, and when I recently 
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played them through I had a definite reaction in 
favour of pre-electrical recording. These records are 
marked with an asterisk on the appended list. They 
can all be recommended and should be added to one’s 
collection. 

Destinn records are well worth collecting and many 
of them are still to be met with. I have made as 
complete a list as is possible of these records. My 
task would have been hopeless had it not been for the 
kind co-operation of Mr. H. F. V. Little, and, indeed, 
his research has alone made possible the list. 

I should also like to thank Mr. Robert Garnett. 
It was only owing to the existence of his remarkable 
collection that I was able to renew acquaintance with 
many records which I had not heard for years, and 
confirmed me in my opinion that the collector 
cannot go wrong in the purchase of any Destinn 
record. 

H.M.V. 


Early Recordings, formerly on German H.M.V. List, apparently 
never issued in England, 








12in. :— 
043064 ‘‘Senta’s Ballad,’ from Flying Dutchman. 
043133 ‘* Elisabeth’s Greeting,’ from Tannhduser. 
043098 ‘‘ Halleluja,’ by Hummel. 
043099 ‘‘ Ave Maria,’ by Gounod. 
043109 ‘* Habaiiera,’ from Carmen. 
10in. :— 
43730 ‘‘ Elsa’s Song to the Breezes,’ from Lohengrin. 
43862 ‘‘ Du, Aermste, kannst wohl nie ermessen,”’ from 
Lohengrin. 
43762 ‘‘ Seguidilla,’’ from Carmen. 
43835 ‘Gipsy Song,” from Carmen. 
43767 ‘ Elisabeth’s Prayer,’ from Tannhduser. 
43851 ‘‘ Card Song,’ from Carmen. 
2-43079 ‘*‘Connais-tu le pays?” from Mignon. 
2—43080 ‘‘Styrienne,’’ from Mignon. 
2-43095 ‘The King of Thule,” from Faust. 
2—-43096 ‘‘He Loves Me” (Garden Scene finale), from 
Faust. 
2—-43316 ‘* Elsa’s Dream,” from Lohengrin. 
53532 ‘Sai cos’ ebbe cuori,’’ from Butterfly (Puccini). 
53533 ‘‘ Death Scene,’ from Butterfly. 


(Early recordings: not ranked as red or pink-label celebrity 

records. ) 

Early recordings for H.M.V., all sung in German, available 
before the war in England, but never issued since (except 
two, paired on one record, and in Historical Catalogue). 

All 12in. single-sided celebrity at 12s. 6d. :— 


043157 ‘‘ Isolde’s Liebestod.”’ 
f*043158 ‘* Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille,” from Freischitz. 
(*043163 ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from Freischiitz. 


* DB 399 in Historical Catalogue. Recorded in 1910. 
043160 ‘‘ Der Ungliicksel’ge,”’ from Tannhduser. 


The remainder are sung with Carl Jérn (tenor), Ernst Kraus 
(tenor), Paul Knipfer (bass), ete. :— 


044057 ‘Das siisse Lied verhallt,’’ from Lohengrin, with 
Kraus. 

044056 ‘‘Wenn ich im Kampfe fiir dich siege,’ from 
Lohengrin, with Kraus. 

044096 ‘ Seguidilla,’ from Carmen, with Jorn. 

044099 ‘* Dance Scene,” from Carmen, Act II., with Jérn. 

044085 ‘‘ Ach ich dich jetzt umfange,”’ from Faust, with 
J6rn. 

044080 ‘ Dieses Wort deiner Liebe,” from Huguenots, with 
Jorn. 
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044079 “Zur Rettung aller bin ich erkoren,’ from 
Huguenots, with Jorn. 

044104 ‘‘ Finale”’’ to Act IV. of Carmen, with Jorn. 

044082 ‘*‘ Waltz Scene,” from Faust, with Jorn, ete. 

044084 ‘‘Geh jetzt, der Tag bricht an,’ from Faust, with 
Jorn and Kniupfer. 

10in. :— 

2-44370 ‘‘ Quartet,’ from Faust, I., with Jorn, Knipfer, 
and Ida von Scheele-Miiller. 

2-44371 ‘ Quartet,’ from Faust, II., with Jérn, Knipfer, 
and Ida von Scheele-Miller. 

2—44372 ‘‘ Es ist schon spat,’ from Faust, with Jorn. 

2-44364 ‘‘Gepriesen sei die Stunde,’ from Tannhduser, 
with Joérn. 

2-44468 ‘‘ Nein, du liebst mich nicht,’ from Carmen, with 
Jorn. 

2-44377 ‘‘ Church Scene,” from Faust, I., with Knupfer. 

2—44378 ‘‘Church Scene,” from Faust, I1., with Kniupfer. 

2-44379 ‘Finale Trio,’ from Faust, I., with Jérn and 
Kniupfer. 

2-44380 ‘‘ Final Trio,’ from Faust, II., with Jérn and 
Kniipfer. 

2-44365 ‘Zur Rettung aller bin ich erkoren,’ from 
Huguenots, with Jorn. 

2-44373 ‘‘O Mondteschein,’”’ from Faust, with Jérn. 

2-44474 ‘* Wie, du liebst mich nicht mehr ?’”’ from Carmen, 


with J6érn. 

(These duets, etc., were early recordings, like those issued 
early in Germany only, and were not red or pink label celebrity 
records. They were single-sided, 3s. 6d. for 10in., 5s. 6d. for 
12in , black label.) 


Pre-war H.M.V. list of Destinn Celebrity Records, single-sided 
12in., pink label, 12s. 6d. each solo, and 16s. 6d. the duets. 
Cat. No. when 
paired as d/s 


records in 


Solos :— 1923. 
2—053052 — “Un bel di,” from Butterfly. 
2—053053 DB223 ** Vissi d’arte,’’ from Tosca. 
2-053054 *D B646 ‘** Ritorna vincitor,’ from Aide . 
2—053104 DB223 ‘* Suicidio !’’ from Gioconda. 

and the four German arias mentioned above. 

Duets :— 

2-054019 DK123 ** Mira la bianea luna,” a song by 
Rossini, with McCormack. 

2—054020 DB517 “L’amo come il fulgor del 


creato,’ from Gioconda, with 
Kirkby Lunn. 
‘*Ebben, qual nuovo fremito,”’ 
from Aida, with Kirkby Lunn. 
H.M.V. Celebrity Records by Emmy Destinn, issued later than 
1914, giving old single-sided catalogue numbers and double- 
sided numbers (from 1923 onwards). 
Solos: 12in. :— 
03672 Cancelled 1923 


2-054023 Cancelled 1923. 


‘*Die Bekerte.”” Song. Words 
by Goethe, music by Stange. 
Sung in English. 


2—033060 DB645 **O quand je dors.’ Song. Words 
by V. Hugo, music by Liszt. 

2-043019 Cancelled 1923 “Es geht auf Mitternacht.”’ 
Lisa’s air, from Pique Dame 
(Tchaikovsky). 

2-053101 DB647 **Un bel di.”’ from Butterfly. 

2-—053111 DB222 ‘“*O patria mia,’ from Aida. 

2-053139 DB646 ‘*D’amor sull’ ali rosee,’ from 
Trovatore. 

2—-053140 DB645 ‘‘L’ultima canzone.” Song by 
Tosti. 

2-053141 DB647 ** Ave Maria’’ (Gounod). 

2-—053199 DB222 ‘*Morrd, ma prima ‘in grazia,”’ 

10 in. from Ballo in Maschera. 
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H.M.V.—(continued). RX50153 ~—sf: “* Heil’ge Quelle ’’ (‘‘ Porgi amor’), from Figaro. 
7-—53022 DA505 ** Final Scene,’ from Butterfly. (10 fin. ) s King of Thule,” from Faust. Dutch 
7-73000 DA505 “Slovacha pisen”’ (Kovarovic). RXX80306 | Senta’s Ballad,” from Flying Dute wary 
: ‘ ‘*Du Aermste kannst wohl nie ermessen,’’ from 
Duets: 10in. :— (12in.) ) Lohengrin. 
7-54005 DJ101 ms My Homeland,” Czech song, ‘* Agatha’s Aria’’ (‘‘ Leise, leise ’’), Pt. I., from 
. i wee Dink Gilly. RX64842 Freischiite. 
7-54007 DJ101 The W edding, Czech song, (10#in. ) \ «sé Agatha’s Aria ”’ (* Leise, leise ~. Pt. II., from 
with Dinh Gilly. Freiechiite, 
iain. :— ’ “Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille,” from Freis- 
2-034020 *DK105 “QO viens, mon doux berger,” pyx76012 | ahiite. rt oe 
from Pique Dame, with Maria (12in.) | ‘“‘ Rachel’s Aria,” from The Jewess [La Juive— 
F _, Duchéne. yo | Halevy. ] 
2-054053 DB616 Sento una forza indomita,” RX50170  ¢ “ Elsa’s Song to the Breezes,” from Lohengrin. 
from Il Guarany (Gomez), with (10zin.) J “‘ Elsa’s Dream,” from Lohengrin. 
anya UX52856 
2—054062 DB593 ‘Good-night.”” Czech folk-song, (103in. ) | 
with Dinh Gilly. : UX52860 Duet from ‘‘ Bridal Chamber Scene,’’ 
2-054063 DB333 ** Miserere,”’ from Trovatore, with (103in.) {| Lohengrin, with Rudolf Berger. 
Martinelli. AA53003 | ‘ 7 ‘ 
Records issued in U.S.A. by Victor T. M. Co., but not issued by AA53021 
H.M.V. in England. RX98081 = ¢ “Softly awakes my heart,’ from Samson and 
12in. 88634 ‘Cradle Song” (Smetana). . (10 Zin. ) 2 Bay 
10in. 87324 “The Mower” (Dvorak). | Czech DX52666 Un bel di,” from Butterfly (in Italian). 
10in. 87314 * My sweetheart sewed a shirt ”’ 4 songs (10#in.) “Pic rsa iddio ” (finale), from Butterfly (in 
(Jindrich). " a rng 
12in. 88624 ‘“ Romance” (Wenig and Destinn). UX52415 —¢ *‘ Deine Mutter soll dich im Arme tragen,” from 
12in. 88467 ‘‘Connais-tu le pays?’ from Mignon. (10 in. ) L Butterfly. 
12in. 88488 “ Elisabeth’s Prayer,’ from Tannhduser. RXX76049 § “ Jewel Song,” from Faust. 
E . 7" (12in.) t “ Pamina’s Air,” from Magic Flute. 
All red seal Celebrity Records. LXX76911 
(12in ) } ‘* Kennst du das Land,” from Mignon. 
‘CRNEEIA nonmetal - Nie 
RX50023 a Kennst du das Land,” from Mignon. 
ae Aida. — . * UX52707 ss ¢ Alice’ s Romance,”’ doom Robert the Devil, Pt. I. 
A53975 .. Musetta S Song, from Boheme. (10#in.)  ¢ “* Alice’s Romance,” from Robert the Devil, Pt. IL. 
( a Balatella, from P aglvacect. RX50159 ‘* Elisabeth’s Greeting, > from Tannhduser. 
#45398/ . La, Vergine degli Angeli,” from Forza del Destino. (10#in. ) ‘* Elisabeth’s Prayer,’ from Tannhdauser. 
i * Voi lo sapete,”’ from Cavalleria Rusticana. RXX80311 ¢ «. = 
si A5399} ‘* Miserere,”’ from Trovatore. ) With Zenatello and (12in.) Isolde’s Liebestod. 
* O terra addio, * from Aida. § chorus. UX51025 = ¢ “In deines Kerkers tiefe Nacht’ (‘‘ D’amor 
(10#in.) ¢  sull’ ali rosee’’), from Trovatore. 
GERMAN ODEON { ‘‘Marie’s Air,’ from The Bartered Bride 
RXX76013 ¢ ‘Selika’s Slumber Song,” from Africana. UX52467 (Smetana). 
(12in.) ( ** Santuzza’s Air,” from Cavalleria Rusticana. (10#in. ) |! [‘‘ Hans’ Air,” from The Bartered Bride, by Otto 
RX98067 , ‘‘ Ritorna vincitor,’ from Aida, Pt. I. Marak. ] 
(10Zin.)  ‘* Ritorna vincitor,”’ from Aida, Pt. II. LX99948 are a 
RXX80302 « ‘“‘O patria mia,’ from Aida. (10Zin.) § Ave Maria,” (Gounod). 
(12in.) t “ Dort bei ihm ist sie jetzt,” from Mignon. UXX80314 ¢ ‘ Ave Maria *» (Gounod). 
RX50230 = ¢ ‘“ Habaiiera,’”’ from Carmen. (12in.) t “ Halleluja’’ (Hummel). 
(10#in.) ¢ “ Seguidilla,’’ from Carmen. UX51777 ‘* Aus dem Hohelied ’’ (Mendelssohn), 
RX64815 ¢ ‘Card Song,” from Carmen. RX52882 f ** Aufenthalt’’ (Schubert). 
(10#in.) ¢ “‘ Gipsy Song,” from Carmen. (103in.) ‘*Die liebe Farbe’’ (Schubert). 
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BALLADE FIBREUSE 
"Huny aypeiov xaramos putév... 
Long since, beside a stream where tall reeds grew, 
The goat-foot Pan did rest him from the heat : 
He put a notched stem to his lips, and blew, 
And music came, beyond believing sweet, 
And Echo did the fading sound repeat 
| That drew the woodland nymphs and satyrs fain, 
| And naiads, and the winds with dancing feet, 
| Such magic dwelleth in the hollow cane. 


{| Man in his season sought to serve his need 
And save what Lethe washes from his ken ; 
Remembered Pan, and took, and trimmed a reed, 
And pierced its lips, and fashioned him a pen: 
Victor was he o’er gloomy Pluto then, 
And though he never leave that sad domain 
His voice returns across Cocytus’ fen, 
Such magic dwelleth in the hollow cane. 








| The wax that bound Pan’s pipe has learned to speak, 
Taking its impress from a master’s seal, 

But they that grind not into dust the weak, 

| They that have ears to hear and hearts to feel, 
They that have horror of the ruthless steel, 

| They turn them to the subtle reed again : 
So riseth music from the lifeless wheel, 

| Such magic dwelleth in the hollow cane. 





Prince, what is eight and six a time to you ? 
Go, steel your heart, mourn not the record slain: 

We, of a gentler fibre, know this true— 
Much magic dwelleth in the‘hollow cane. 


R. S. J. SPILSBURY. 
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NEW SIEGFRIED RECORDS 


By H. L. WALTERS 


five Electrola records from Siegfried calculated to bring 

joy to the hearts of Wagnerian gramophiles and Covent 
Garden habitués. This is, I think, the 
operatic records ever put before the public. 
is superb throughout, 
the Rock, it reaches heights previously unscaled, and this, 
in my opinion, is easily the best voice-cum-orchestra record 
extant. 

The cast is the finest that could have been mustered :— 
SIEGFRIED Lauritz Melchior. 


[Ts ERE has just been issued in Germany an album of 


finest album of 
The recording 


MIME Albert Reiss. 
WANDERER Rudolf Bockelmann. 
W ALDVOGEL Nora Gruhn. 


This is the right way to cast for recording—the best possible 
singer of each particular rdle. There are some who will dispute 
that Melchior is the finest possible Siegfried, and claim that 
distinction for Heinrich Knote or Laubenthal. Artistically, 
Knote is still ideal, but his recording days, as far as voice is 
concerned, finished five or six years ago. Laubenthal admirers 
should compare Melchior’s record of The Forging Song with 
that of theiridol. They will find that Melchior’s voice is much 
‘‘freer’’ than Laubenthal’s, and that Melchior infuses the whole 
scene with a much more whole-hearted enthusiasm. 

None will gainsay the choice of Albert Reiss for Mime. He 
has sung the part at Covent Garden for many years now as 
well as at Bayreuth and throughout America. Mime is a part 
that demands artistry rather than voice, and in spite of his 
sixty years, Reiss exceeds even our wildest hopes. Bockelmann, 
the baritone from the Hamburg and Dresden Opera Houses, 
more than justifies himself—his singing of Kurwenal was one 
of the brightest spots of the Columbia Tristan album, and at 
Covent Garden last year he proved himself as fine a singer as 
Schorr, and an infinitely more subtle artist. Nora Gruhn, 
daughter of Grunebaum, the well-known operatic coach, 
confirms the high opinion we formed after hearing her 
Waldvégel last year, and her Annchen in the London Opera 
Festival presentation of Der Freischuiz. 

The cast, then, is identical with that of the performance of 
Siegfried at Covent Garden last year, April 30th—though 
the conductor there was Bruno Walter, and not, as in 
these records, Coates. 

But these records have advantages over even the actual 
performance. For one thing, the opera lover with a bighly 
developed sense of the ludicrous is spared both the impulse 
to laugh at the sight of Melchior’s hefty hams and dimpled 
torso, and the hope that the ramshackle scenery may again 
distinguish itself. The London Symphony Orchestra gives 
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but in the last record, The Ascent of 


us some good playing, and Coates, whose readings of serener 
things are often marred by his ebullient Siegfriedish zest, 
is thoroughly at home, especially in the exultant finish to the 
first act. 

The man who already possesses the H.M.V. Rheingold- 
Siegfried album will find that records overlap in places. This, 
however, could not very well have been avoided, as in the first 
album Laubenthal has done favourite sections from the most 
(gramophoniecally) effective scenes. Only by leaving the end 
of the first and second acts severely alone could Melchior have 
avoided covering the same ground. As itis, the passages in the 
new album are so well done, and with such freedom (within their 
own limits) from cuts, that the Wagnerite will not cavil at the 
little duplication. 

Here are the particulars of the sections recorded :-— 





Eulenberg Schott 
Miniature Score. Voice and Piano Score. 
Side. Melchior Laubenthal Melchior Laubenthal 
| 1 270-302 a 88-98 —- 
EJ449- Fihltest du nie to Schweisse das Schwert ! 
; 2 326-360 106-113 106-113 106-113 
| Nothung Nothung to Ring und Hort. 
3 360-392 — 113-122 — 
Hei Weiser Wanderer to Ho Ho Ho Ha Hei. 
EJ450- 4 392-445 —— 122-135 — 
Er schafft sich ein scharfes Schwert to so Schneidet 
Siegfrieds Schwert. 


r & 558-571 558-571 171-176 171-176 
Dass der mein Vater nicht ist to Meine Mutter ein 





EJ451 - Menschenweib. 
| 6 571-590 _ . —— 
Du holdes V dglein to ein lieber Gesell ? 
[ 7 707-722 712-724 224-229 225-230 
EJ452- Da lieg’ auch du to dich frage ich nun. 
8 722-755 no 229-237 — 
Gonntest du mir wohl to Folqg ich dir nach. 
9 910-934 -— 272-279 — . 
| Kenntest du mich to in Sttcken spalt? ihn mein 
EJ453 - Schwert. 
934-970 — 279 285 — 


10 
| Zieh hin! to floh mir der Feige. 
It is to be hoped that H.M.V. will soon issue these records. 
If so, may we hope for the original text and an English 
translation, too ? They would be much appreciated. 
These five discs should serve to endear the Ring to the most 
violently prejudiced anti-Wagnerian. 





Another Symphony at a Popular Price 


BEETHOVEN’S “EROICA ” SYMPHONY 


E 10965/70. Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
Six 12-inch double-sided Records, 4s. 6d. each 
Complete in Handsome Album, £1 IIs. 6d. 


SOSOSSSOSOS OOOOH OOO OOD 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 


PARLOPHONE 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Music Society 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of the Music Society 
by André Mangeot was celebrated on March 9th by a reception, 
at which Mile Yvonne Arnaud, herself a first-class pianist as 
well as actress, and with a probably unique record of having 
attended every meeting of the Society that she helped to 
found, made a most charming speech to a distinguished 
company that included the French ambassador. Piano duets 
by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson (just back from America) 
were followed by some Debussy, played by Lyell Barbour. 


That Certain Trio 


Patrick Waddington has come to the fore very rapidly as 
a singer of gossamer emotions, and his light baritone voice is 
well heard in his first H.M.V. record of A little kiss each morning 
and Little by Little (B3337, 3s.). He might well drive all his 
American competitors off this field, especially as he has joined 





Janet Jevons 


That Certain Trio 


(PatrRicK WADDINGTON, ANNE DE Nys, WILLIAM WALKER) 


forces with those excellent piano duettists, Peter Walker and 
Anne de Nys, to form ‘“‘ That Certain Trio’’ which is already 
very popular in cabaret and on the wireless. 

Till a few months ago Mr. Waddington was on the legitimate 
stage, having appeared since he came down from Oxford in 
‘‘Heat Wave,” ‘“ Rope,” ‘‘ Loyalties,’ ‘‘ Justice,’ and other 
London productions; and Birmingham readers will perhaps 
remember his sole appearance in a singing part, in ‘‘ The 
Duenna.”’ 


Disques 

Messrs. H. Royer Smith (incidentally agents for our N.G.S. 
records in Philadelphia) have sent us the first number of a 
gramophone monthly magazine, Disques, which they are 
publishing at 15 cents a copy. It contains interesting notes 
on many recent recordings of various countries, a reprint of 
Lawrence Gilman’s Music’s New Gateways from the New York 
Herald Tribune, and what is called an ‘‘ obtestation’’ on 
Schénberg by Richard Gilbert. Altogether a very cheerful 
and well-considered publication. 

Besides Mr. Gilman it appears that Mr. Compton Pakenham 
is writing articles on Recorded Music (in the New York Times), 
and this novelty has impressed our American readers so 


vividly that we have received several cuttings of each article, 
for which we thank the senders. 


In Praise of Achievement 


The second series of testimonials to Chromogram models 
occupies thirty-one pages of close print, and no-one could 
glance through them without being impressed by the enthu- 
siasm of owners, of very varied tastes and conditions, and also 
by the confidence with which our readers have accepted the 
judgment of our Editor and Expert Committee on thesa 
models from the first. In fact, the little book is a testimonial 
to us as well as to Mr. Cullum ! 


Eelex 


The path of life is surely made smooth for bona fide gramo- 
phone and wireless traders. They can get The Music Seller's 
complete list of printed or recorded music every year, a bound 
volume of some 300 pages ; and they can get the Helex Wireless 
and Electrical List, containing 277 pages of illustrated infor- 
mation about all kinds of radio equipment, of which only 
7 pages are devoted to the Eelex products of the firm, Messrs. 
G. G. Eastick and Sons, 118, Bunhill Row, E.C., which offer 
the book gratis. ais 

Poor amateurs! What would théy not give to possess these 
two reference books? Our object in mentioning them is not 
to tantalize our non-trade readers, but to offer sincere con- 
gratulations to the Eelex people and to our contemporary, The 
Music Seller, on their achievements for the benefit of others. 


Prince Giglio 


Frederick Ranalow’s reappearance in the new Celebrity 
series of Piccadilly records suggests that he might well record 
some of his songs from ‘‘ The Rose and the Ring,” in which he 
plays the part of Prince Giglio. Last month’s paragraph 
on this subject has been endorsed by several correspondents, 
and the duet in the last act, sung with Sylvia Nelis, is especially 
demanded. 


A Colour Scheme 


Ambrose and his Orchestra have seldom achieved a more 
successful record than Decca M118. On one side is Body and 
Soul, the slow blues by Green, in which the chorus is sung by 
Sam Browne. On the other is the fox-trot, Punch and Judy 
Show, by Black. The result is a magenta label. 


Prices 


The downward movement of record prices continues. The 
12-in. Deceas at 3s. 6d. are the most striking, but the appearance 
of Joseph Hislop on plum labels (H.M.V.) must not be over- 
looked. Onthe other hand, Worldechos, with a much improved 
surface, have joined the 2s. class, and the new Piccadilly 
Celebrity records at 2s. are such an interesting list that in 
some ways they afford the best value for money proposition 
for the thrifty music-lover. It looks as if the florin dise might 
become established for all classes of 10-in. recordings—Broad- 
cast Twelves, Decca F’s, Winners, Piceadilly Celebrity, and 
Worldechos provide between them a fairly varied programme. 


Facade 


The Edith Sitwell poems in Walton’s Fagade, the Decca 
recording of which created a sensation last month, are not too 
easy to hear, and we have had many enquiries about them. 
Unfortunately the Oxford University Press limited edition 
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of words and music will not be published for some months, 
and the words have in some cases been altered since the first 
publication of the verses. Moreover, in order to obtain them 
all at present it would be necessary to acquire Rustic Elegies, 
Bucolic Comedies,. Troy Park, and Sleeping Beauty, published 
by Duckworth, and the British Legion Gift Book. 

Meanwhile the note on the records written by Constant 
Lambert, who shared with Miss Sitwell the recitation of her 
verses, should be carefully read in order to enter into the 
spirit of Facade. 


Golden Pyramids. 


The mammoth model of the famous Golden Pyramid exuding 
gramophone needles was so much a centre of attraction at the 
British Industries Fair that the British Needle Co. has wisely 
made some half-size models for window displays. Look out 
for one of them at your local dealers; if he cares at all for 
attractive windows he has got one of the Pyramids. 


** Passing By ”’ (Purcell). 


By the courtesy of the composer we are enabled to clear up 
once and for all the mystery that still, for many people, hangs 
over this extremely popular 
song which appearsin nearly 
every record catalogue. 
Sometimes the words have 
been attributed to Herrick, 
and sometimes it has been 
assumed that the composer 
was Henry Purcell, who died 
in 1695. As acorrespondent 
pointed out in January, the 
poem was first published in 
Thomas Ford’s “ Music of 
Sundry Kinds ”’ in 1607, and 
the words are _ almost 
certainly not by Herrick. 
Mr. E. Purcell - Cockrane, 
who lives near Bristol, is 
a descendant, through his 
mother, of the great Henry 
Purcell, and when many 
years ago he set the poem 
to music he published the 
song under the name of 
Edward C. Purcell Under 
ite same name he published also a setting of Since first I saw 
your face, which is not so well known as Passing By. 


Radio Lectures. 


Three lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, can be borrowed 
from the Marconiphone Company, one on ‘‘ Screen grid valves 
and circuits,’ another on ‘‘ A.C. valves and circuits,’ and 
the third on ‘‘ Public Speech and Music Amplifiers.”” Each 
lasts three-quarters of an hour. This excellent labour-saving 
device is only available to members of the trade: but perhaps 
if an amateur wrote very nicely and exyplained that he only 
wanted to make converts in his local gramophone society he 
would be accorded equal privileges. 





Mr. E. Pourcect-CocKrRAne. 


Linguaphone. 

If in your German studies you wish to learn how to talk 
about football, boxing, wireless, tennis, motoring, and similar 
topics, you should get particulars of the new set of thirty 
gramophone conversations issued by the Linguaphone Institute, 
and made by German professors of unimpeachable authority. 

But more interesting still for most of us are the thirty gramo- 
phone talks on places of interest in England and Ireland, 
made for the benefit of foreigners by three B.B.C. authorities 
on the spoken word—A. Lloyd-James, Clinton Baddeley, and 
Miss fforde. What a chance to study our language and our 
topography simultaneously ! 


Correction. 


By a strange slip of the pen the talking film of ‘‘ In An Old- 
World Garden’”’ was attributed to Cecil Lewis instead of 
R. E. Jefferies on page 467 of our last issue. Mr. Cecil Lewis 
went from the B.B.C. to H.M.V. and had, of course, nothing to 
do with the making of this film. 


Ideal Homes Exhibition. 


The H.M.V. Hall of Music is once more the most entertaining 
and elaborate part of the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia, 
and the usual array of live celebrities are to be seen and heard 
before the Exhibition closes on April 17th. 

The piano section is strong, with Messrs. Murdoch and other 
leading firms in evidence. In the music lounge the piano used 
by Wagner when composing Parsifal has a sentimental interest. 
It is part of the Aeolian Co.’s exhibit. 

As for the radio section in the gallery of the Main Hall, 
every firm of any consequence has its stall, and it would be 
invidious to mention names. The visitor to Olympia this 
month can hardly escape the conviction that his home, whether 
real or ideal, must contain a radio set, a gramophone, and 
a piano: and for our readers it is likely to be the radio set 
which is still missing. Here is a grand chance to compare 
makes and avoid mistakes. 


Selling Big Stuff 

The afternoon recitals in which the Columbia Radio-Grapho- 
phone was used have been a great success at Imhof House, 
in the beautiful concert room upstairs, and a model of how the 
right sort of purchasers for expensive outfits and celebrity 
albums can be brought together to enjoy an hour of real 
music in congenial surroundings. There is much to be said 
for a correspondent’s castigation of English salesmanship in 
this number, so that the exceptions to the rule seem to be 
always in the spotlight. 

Conchita Supervia paid a special visit to Mrs. Imhof last 
Wednesday, and found a whole window decorated in her 
honour. 


A New Power Battery. 


The Ever Ready Co. send us news that they are shortly 
introducing a new power battery. This will be made up in 
60-volt units, and tapped at 0, 15, 27, 39, 51 and 60 volts. 
It is being designed specially for power sets requiring an emis- 
sion of 20-25 milliamperes. It is claimed that this battery 
will give 40 per cent. greater service at an increased cost of 
15 per cent. as compared with the Ever Ready ‘‘ Popular ’’ 
types. 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


There is no news of much consequence to broadcast. In 
February the Micro-Perophone models were demonstrated to 
the S.E. LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY, the Apollo 
models and the Orchorsol models to the DULWICH AND 
FOREST HILL GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. 

The LIVERPOOL GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had a lecture- 
recital from Dr. Michael Sheridan on Richard Strauss, the 
first half dealing with songs, the second with the tone poems 
and opera. 

Particularly interesting is an account of a talk by Mr. Cecil 
Dudley to the TACCHOMO SOCIETY on ‘“‘ The Music of the 
Russian Ballet,” illustrated by gramophone records; from 
which it may be gathered that this subject is to be commended 
to the framers of programmes for gramophone societies. 

We hope some day to publish a full report of this lecture, 
but this list of records will be useful for reference in the mean- 
time. La Cimarosiana (Regal), La Boutique Fantasque 
(H.M.V.), Puleinella (French Col.), Liadov’s Children’s Tales 
(H.M.V.), Scheherazade, The Three Cornered Hat, The Fire 
Bird, Petrouchka, and The Rites of Spring (French H.M.V.). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[ All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writers full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


VIBRATO AND TREMOLO. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR SirR,—It is perhaps inevitable that vibrato should 
share in the discredit and abuse that occasional exhibitions of 
hopeless tremolo are so well calculated to invite. This is 
unfortunate, for while tremolo is an unfailing sign of local 
weakness, induced usually by faulty breath support, vibrato 
is a perfectly healthy vocal attribute resting on sound, 
mechanical law. 


As the sole and forlorn defender of this so-called vocal 
atrocity who, according to Mr. Percy Scholes,* *‘ stands solitary 
as on a pedestal in a vast desert, void of all companionship,” 
one, moreover, ‘‘ whose effigy should be moulded in wax and 
placed in the Madame Tussaud’s Chambers of Horrors,’’ may 
I, in rather less sensational terminology, be permitted to 
advance a few reasons for this my gruesome faith within ? 


Ruskin has said that “‘In art one may do as one likes, 
provided one makes sure it is really liked.’”’ This, very 
obviously, is the first and last test of my army of opponents 
respecting vibrato. 


Thus much, however, cannot be said regarding my own 
particular case, for while it is true that I am quite prepared 
to defend vibrato on esthetic grounds, my main defence, after 
twenty-five years of vocal research work, rests on nothing less 
than scientific or utilitarian warrant. My opponents are 
apparently unable to make any such claim in support of their 
position, and so it must be conceded that ‘‘ The man who 
likes vibrato ’’ has at least one significant point in his favour, 
inasmuch as personal taste is in happy accord with natural, 
mechanical law. The “solitary and companionless desert ”’ 
is not without its oasis. 


But Mr. Richard Capel, while deploring vibrato as a “ vice,”’ 
is quite prepared to tolerate a ‘fruity’? tremolo, whatever 
that may mean to various sensibilities. But tremolo, be its 
fruitiness ever so “‘ rare and refreshing,” is, as already inferred, 
indicative of absence of control and thereby stands condemned. 
Vibrato, however, which pipe-organs, harmoniums, and stringed 
instruments strive to imitate, has underlying physiological or 
mechanical sanction, and is, moreover, characteristic of the 
finest types, as is distinctly revealed by careful observation 
of isolated tones by means of the gramophone, on a reduced 
speed. Incidentally, it is high time vibrato haters had something 
to say upon the Vox Humana stop. Should not organ builders 
be even more severely censured for their dreadful imitation 
of a still more dreadful original? Why, it may be asked, do 
they so deliberately accentuate the very worst characteristic 
of the voice (if such it really be) and so studiously discredit 
the steady and undeviating tones of the juvenile cathedral 
chorister ? 


The truth is that, beautiful as unwavering flutelike tones 
unquestionably are, the loveliest productions of all, are invested 





* In the Radio Times. 








with a liquid, birdlike element; in the perfect tonal make-up 
there is a faint suggestion of that supreme triumph of vocalism 
—the trill, and it is called vibrato. Listen to Florence Austral 
(H.M.V. D1506), and it must be a dull and non-observant ear 
that fails to note the distinctive difference between the 
characteristic tones of this glorious singer and those of the 
juvenile chorister. 


Organ builders take their cue from the former type—vibrato 
haters from the latter. 


Viewed from the purely technical standpoint, vibrato may 
be briefly defined as a rhythmic series of modified explosions 
on a sustained flow of breath intimately connected with certain 
laryngeal “contractions and dilations,’ as mentioned by 
Garcia. It is nature’s way of retaining an element of the 
beautiful “‘ Ah vowel” explosive spontaneity (associated with 
the first ery of the infant) upon a sustained tone. That is 
the secret of the persistence of vibrato. That is the rock upon 
which popular outcry and prevailing fashion beat their wings 
in vain. 


It should be remembered that while vibrato has ever been 
a characteristic of great singers, it is only since the advent of 
wireless that we have been wearied by this ceaseless and parrot- 
like denunciation. If it be the vile and pestilent thing 
imagined, how comes it that the old masters had so little to 
say upon the matter, or even on its abuse, while that profound 
vocal philosopher, Mr. Charles Lunn, admits that it can be 
“very beautiful, but is never taught’? ? Not without reason, 
for it is practically a gift of the gods, as is that marvellous 
spontaneity, the trill. 


The idea that an association of tremolo with vibrato is 
just about as reasonable as a confusion of tremolo with 
the trill has of course never occurred to the non-technically 
minded. 


As regards the deliberate employment of tremolo, or even 
vibrato, as a means of portraying human emotions, as actually 
encouraged by my illustrious opponents, such indulgence is 
surely the most unforgivable crime ever perpetrated in the 
name of vocal expediency ; for any pulsation or fluctuation, 
other than that which emanates from the simple unvolitional 
workings of the laryngeal mechanism, utilised for artistic 
purpose of any kind, can only be regarded as the high-water 
mark of cheap and undignified affectation. 


** Good wine needs no bush,” and after all is said and done, 
vibrato can well afford to dispense with the pleadings even of 
‘“‘sole and solitary’ defenders, ‘‘ those ‘twin imposters,’ ”’ 
praise and blame, being “treated just the same,’ where 
natural law is concerned. 


In conclusion let it be well recognised that this irresponsible 
fashion can, and often does, work serious harm. On more than 
one occasion have I seen young voices of real promise cruelly 
turned down at Eisteddfods solely on account of a beautiful 
and quite unaffected natural tonal pulsation, and, as a result, 
less interesting voices naturally, though unwarrantably, 
encouraged. Neither is it to be forgotten, that it is the lament- 
able ignorance of masters respecting the governing laws of 
vibrato, that is responsible for their hopeless inability to restrict 
its occasional excess to reasonable and legitimate limits. More 
serious still, by a confusing of vibrato with tremolo, the kernel, 
wherein are locked the unknown secrets of the voice, is discarded 
with the husk, with the result that the unsolved problems of 
the voice—heaven knows they are potent enough !—are 
destined to remain as such, till patient research of “ solitary 
individuals ’’ (as against the irresponsible clamour of Ibsen’s 
“damned compact majority’’) sheds more light upon this 


singularly abused, though none the less persistent, attribute 
of the human voice. 


Yours faithfully, 


Cliftonville, Kent. EDWIN PAIN. 
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GRAMOPHONE SHOWMANSHIP. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Srr,—Why has nobody yet discovered that the 
gramophone industry has no real showmanship? With very 
few exceptions indeed, agents seem to be devoid of and 
inaccessible to ideas. What is the difference between a back- 
street grocer’s window and the window of almost every 
gramophone store? There is no difference. The grocer puts 
his jars of pickles and tins of fruit in the window ; the gramo- 
phone dealer does precisely the same thing. He puts records 
in the window and gramophones in the window. He puts 
albums and needles in the window. He rarely puts any brains 
into the window. He rarely puts any ideas into the window. 


It is a depressing thought, when one considers the amazing 
variety of the entertainment that is provided by the gramo- 
phone to-day, that people who handle and distribute this 
universal entertainment can think of nothing better than to 
fill their valuable window space with records and gramophones. 
These things, as detached units, suggest no variety at all. As 
far as appearance goes, a two-shilling ‘‘ Winner ”’ record, and 
marvellous value too, very closely resembles a 10in. Chaliapine 
disc. 

A record means nothing at all until it is played. The 
grocer’s custard powders have a very much more direct “‘ pull.”’ 
Surely some appeal might be made to the imagination of the 
public. Just imagine a C. B. Cochran of the gramophone 
world, armed with all the greatest “‘stars”’ in the entertain- 
ment field ! 

The truth is that we are still in the cycle shop stage. Pre- 
mises may be more artistic and impressive, but the mental 
outlook is no different. There is no vestige of showmanship. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.1. ARTHUR F. THORN. 





SAVOY OPERAS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR S1r,—In the article entitled ‘‘ The Swish of the Scythe ”’ 
(January number) it was thought likely that a new set of Lolanthe 
was to be issued soon. Ifso, I fervently hope, and so I am sure 
do all other enthusiasts, that the policy of an all-Savoyard 
cast is going to be maintained. The Yeoman and The Pirates 
did not include Lytton, Fancourt or Bertha Lewis, for instance. 
Of course, this may have been due to uncontrollable circum- 
stances, not to anyone’s decision, but whatever the reason the 
disappointment was considerable. One hates to think of any- 
one but Lytton as the Lord Chancellor or Bunthorne, and 
similarly of the others after hearing them in previous sets. 
No disparagement of George Baker is intended; the fact 
simply is that certain experience is needed that it is not possible 
for him to have had. It is difficult enough for Savoyards ; 
every listener thinks of the best performer he has ever heard. 

Knowing as one does what pains are taken in making these 
Gilbert and Sullivan records, it is surprising to find a lapse 
here and there. Purchasers will know the instances I mean, 
and I can avoid references to individuals by quoting the 
Cachucha as an instance: somewhat perfunctorily played, no 
dance music after the chorus, and no castanets. I have known 
it danced on the pavement, but not to this record. As a new 
and (in my opinion) vastly inferior version of the dance is now 
done at the Savoy, one badly wants a good record as a partner 
to the mind’s eye. 

Should we not also like records of The Sorcerer, Utopia, 
Limited, and also Cox and Box? Whether Sullivan would 
“not ’’ as successfully as Der Freischite I am not sure, but 
I should like parts of Sullivan’s non-Gilbertian works, and 
thank “‘ Velvet Face ’’ for having the enterprise some years ago 
to record When the budding bloom of May from Haddon Hall, 


And why keep on recording The Lost Chord and The Sailor’: 
Grave, which critics delight to use as occasions for sneering ? 
Why not his Shakespearian songs, Symphony in E, 
Tempest music ? 

Mention of Der Freischiitz reminds me of a misleading 
detail in your critic's remarks. The album and words are 
in this country only obtainable by special order and on extra 
payment. 

When is a company going to record a Mozart opera, in full 
or potted ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Bressay, Shetland. N. O. M. CAMERON. 


[The new [olanthe album is on its way to Mr. Cameron for 
review.—ED |] 





GODOWSKY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—With every desire to entertain your readers, I 
am afraid I must decline to accept Mr. Levy’s challenge that 
I should explain to them the meaning of his quotation from 
the eminent Huneker. I am not an authority on unicorns, 
and have gathered little from it except the impression that if 
Mr. Levy is in the habit of reading much of that sort of thing 
it may account in some measure for the mental confusion and 
tendency to exaggerate which his letter suggests. 


My ribald jest was directed, not so much at Godowsky, as 
at the absurdity of a sweeping claim of world supremacy for 
any artist. This is not a question of musical or critical 
authority, but of common sense. 

Yours faithfully, 


Purley. LIONEL GILMAN, 





DIDO AND AENEAS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Mr. Herman Klein’s article on the Scala Opera 
Festival (in your February issue) has just been brought to my 
notice. 


In this he writes:—‘‘. ... Pureell’s glorious Dido and 
Aeneas was mutilated and squeezed into the final fifty minutes 
to make room for practically the whole of the Locke and 
Gibbons masque, Cupid and Death..... To hurry the 
tempi of Dido and Aeneas or abbreviate it by asingle bar... . 
is to my thinking nothing less than a crime. Cut Handel or 
Mozart if you must. ... But such a miracle of symmetrical 
grace and perfection like the earliest flower of English Opera, 
was surely not to be made to suffer for anything.”’ 

Mr. Klein is, of course, entitled to his personal opinion on 
tempi; but as for the facts—of which he is so certain—may 
I point out that in the production of which he was writing not 
one single note of the score of Dido and Aeneas was cut ? 


Yours faithfully, 
DENNIS ARUNDELL. 


[Mr. Klein writes: “‘I am not in a position to discuss this 
matter with Mr. Arundell, because he was the ‘ producer’ 
(a fearsome individual to tackle in these days), and I was 
only an auditor, sitting in a dark theatre and unable to follow 
from the score, had I had one with me. My impression that the 
opera was cut may have been due to the fact that it took 
much less time than usual to perform, and perhaps the fast 
tempi helped to create in me the feeling that bars were omitted 
here and there. Anyhow, I have no wish to impute a ‘ crime’ 
if none was committed, and therefore, I unreservedly withdraw 
my accusation.’ ] 
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Novice Corner 


FORM IN MUSIC 
By ALEC ROBERTSON, A.R.A.M. 
(Continued from p. 479.) 





Fugues 
HIS form is one loved by musicians by reason of its logic, 
and the ingenuity—provided the latter is not merely 
mechanical—which can be shown in its use, an ingenuity 
to be as much admired as that of an architect who is con- 
fronted with various structural problems to solve and produces 
a fine building as a result. In essentials fugue-form is very 
simple to grasp, but, just as in an argument, if you let your 
attention wander and so lose the thread of the musical discourse 
you will naturally feel bewildered or bored. 

Taking Bach’s “ 48 ”’ as an exemplar, we shall find the fugues 
there most usually written for three or four different ‘‘ voices ”’ 
or parts. Suppose the latter to be the case, the outline might 
be as follows: Alto begins. When it has ‘‘sung” the fugue 
subject Soprano takes it up; Tenor and Bass follow; but 
there may be intervals of varying length between the various 
entries. 

Now a good fugue subject, like a person of character and 
distinction, easily fixes itself in the memory so that each entry 
may be detected without much difficulty. As each “ voice ”’ 
comes to the end of the subject it has tacked on to it a counter- 
subject, so that the exposition of the fugue is complete when 
subject and counter-subject have been heard in each voice. 
The listener will appreciate that the subject is transposed to 
suit the compass of the various voices, but remains substan- 
tially the same in outline. Any “‘ voice’ can begin or end the 
exposition. Counter-subjects are usually much modified after 
their first appearance. 

The fugue now develops with constant reminders of its 
subject in one or another part, and there will be a feeling of 
growing excitement or emotional stress as the climax approaches 
and modulations into various keys. 

At the return of the original key, and the appearance of the 
chief climax, may come a “stretto,’ that is a ** close-up,”’ 
of the subject in all voices one after another. The climax, 
at any rate, is formed out of the fugue subject in its original 
form. This seems to crown the structure. (A cadenza 
is another possibility.) The adventures of the subject 
are the essential feature of a fugue. The emotional tone can 
be extraordinarily varied as Bach consummately shows in his 
‘* 48,” wherein you may find gay, sad, jolly, peaceful, solemn, 
fugues, but none that are mere intellectual exercises. 


Polyphony 

A term meaning “‘ many-voiced’’ music or music in many 
different parts, each one of which possesses an independent life 
of its own, but yet ‘‘ goes’? harmoniously with the others. 
Opposed to this is Homophony or ‘ one-voiced ”? music in the 
sense that though there may be many parts only one of them 
is of outstanding importance, that one having the melody while 
rest accompany. 


Counterpoint 

A term meaning tune against tune, but not in any warlike 
sense! It is obviously allied to polyphony, and as obviously 
fugues are supremely contrapuntal—full of counterpoint. 


Harmonic 

Music that is interesting chiefly for its harmony (such as that 
of Delius) in the sense of chords. A tune forms above the 
chords, but the inner notes have no independent life such as 
those in contrapuntal music. Bach is, characteristically, 
contrapuntal and polyphonic: Schubert is, characteristically, 
harmonic and homophonic. Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Franck, combine these elements. 


C 


Collectors’ Corner 


VOICES OF THE PAST 
By PICCOLO 
(Continued from p. 480.) 

(510) It seems that I can do little more this month than 
catalogue the wants of correspondents. In a letter expressing 
thanks for information already supplied, J. N.-R. (Beckenham), 
like Oliver Twist, asks for more. In the first place, he wishes 
for biographical details of the following vocalists, and is parti- 
cularly anxious to know if these artists are still living: (i) Anna 
Oscar, (ii) Marie Michailova, (iii) Florencio Constantino, 
(iv) Gerald O’Brien, (v) Otto Goritz, and (vi) Wilhelm Hesch. 
Next, he would like to know the H.M.V. records of Hesch, 
Goritz, and Osear, and the Columbia records of Gerald O’Brien. 

As regards two of these artists, I must confess to a total 
ignorance ; nor can I supply any biographical notes worth 
speaking of relating to the others. (ii) We have it on the 
authority of H.M.V. that Michailova was the first great soprano 
to acquire international fame through the medium of the 
gramophone. A Russian, born in Petrograd, and attached 
to the Opera House there, she steadfastly refused all offers 
to sing outside Russia and Siberia; and that is all the infor- 
mation I have gleaned. (iii) The tenor, Constantino, was a 
Spaniard ; for many seasons he was leading tenor at the 
Boston Opera House. His Columbia records will be familiar 
to many gramophiles, but it may be news to most that he 
also recorded many years ago for Pathé, Edison, and Victor. 
Indeed, his Victor duets with Alice Nielsen were only cancelled 
a few years ago. Devotees of the cylinder used to be (and 
probably still are) very proud of his Edison record of the 
Death of Othello ; it was undoubtedly a very fine performance. 
(iv) I can remember Gerald O’Brien singing the part of Prince 
Vladimir in Borodin’s opera, Prince Igor, some twelve years 
ago at Covent Garden, during a Beecham season, and a short 
while after I seem to recall reading the news of his death. 
His Columbia records were as follows: 2562, Absent and I 
know of two bright eyes ; D1378, Mother Machree and Within 
the garden of my heart; D1381, I hear a thrush at eve and To 
You; D1392, The dear little shamrock and Terence’s farewell 
to Kathleen; D1395, My little golden ring and Here are some 
crimson roses; D1399, Oft in the stilly night and For You 
Alone; L1077, A Perfect Day and Sympathy; 11108, Come 
back to Erin and The snowy-breasted pearl; L1113, I come 
to you and E’en as a lily; and L1135, Love thee, dearest and 
There’s a Colleen. (v) In pre-war days, at any rate, the 
German bass, Otto Goritz, was a well-known operatic artist, 
singing at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and 
elsewhere. When Wagner's Parsifal was first produced in 
America in 1903, Goritz was the Klingsor; ten years later, 
when Strauss’s opera, Der Rosenkavalier, was given at the 
Metropolitan, Goritz was the Baron Ochs von Lerchenau. 
Evidently he was regarded as one of the leading basses of his 
time. To old gramophiles he will perhaps be known for his 
Columbia records, issued in the U.S.A. I have been unable 
to trace any English H.M.V. records by Goritz; but an old 
German H.M.V. catalogue (in which he is described as a bary- 
tone) has yielded the following: 042406, Blick ich wmher 
from Tannhduser ; 042407, Sonst spielt? ich mit Szepter, from 
Zar und Zimmermann ; 042408, Wie aus der Ferne, from Der 
fliegender Hollénder; 042410, An der Weser, by Pressel; 
042452, Ach, dffnet ewre Augen, from Figaro; 2-042006, 
Behiit’ dich Gott, from Der Trompeter von Sakkingen ; 344094, 
Wohin schleichst du? from Siegfried, with Albert Reiss; and 
the following duets, all with Johanna Gadski: 3-44105, Papa- 
geno Duett, from Die Zauberfléte; 044228, Bet Madnnern, 
welche Liebe fiihlen, from Die Zauberfléte; 044242, Versank 
ich jetzt in wunderbares Traéumen, from Der fliegender Hollander ; 
044254, Wohl kenn’ ich Weibes heilige Pflichten, from Der 
fliegender Hollander ; and 044260, Still wie die Nacht. Now, 
can some of the old stagers amplify my meagre remarks ? 
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Book Reviews. 





MR. COBBETT’S CYCLOPEDIC SURVEY: VOL. II. 


second volume of Mr. Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of 

Chamber Music, its indefatigable Editor has the full 
right to exclaim Finis coronat opus! For the finish does 
indeed crown a notable and noble achievement, which lights 
up with its brilliant success the twilight of a long and indus- 
trious life. Once again, as in the preceding half of the work, 
is one struck by the felicitous and comprehensive choice that 
is made manifest in the hundreds of articles comprising this 
valuable compilation. Nothing is omitted, and everything is 
in the fullest sense authoritative. Enthusiasts who read this 
Magazine will perhaps miss another such interesting and 
informative essay as that which appeared under letter ‘‘G ’’— 
I allude to Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s article on ‘‘ Gramophone 
Chamber Music ’’—which I venture to predict will be per- 
manently regarded as both the first and the last word on that 
particular topic. A re-perusal of it impels me to say that the 
growing love for chamber music is bound to send gramophonists 
eagerly and constantly to the pages of Mr. Cobbett’s magnum 
opus, if only for the reason that these contain such masses 
of instructive criticism concerning the masterpieces they have 
learnt to delight in and the gifted geniuses who created the 
works in question. 

Let me try now to pick out a few of the plums for you as 
they come along. If you want to know all about the “ Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music,’’ read what Edwin 
Evans has to say. Regarding “ Interpretation,’ study the 
rather short but helpful article by André Mangeot. Sydney 
Grew discourses attractively on the ‘‘Player-Piano and 
Chamber Music.’’ Two very fine articles that I recommend 
to your especial notice (particularly the second one) are Alfred 
Casella’s on ‘‘ Italian Chamber Music,’ and J. B. Trend’s on 
‘* Spanish Chamber Music’”’; it is quite wonderful how they 
bring into relief the characteristic qualities of each in turn. 
Mention of contrasts reminds me that there are two separate 
articles on Schumann, one by Richard Aldrich, the American 
musical critic, the other, devoted more particularly to the 
interpretation of him, by Mme. Schumann’s greatest surviving 
pupil, Fanny Davies. These should be studied and compared 
with careful attention, since they emphasize the fact that the 
best of judges will always differ in opinion where Schumann’s 
music is concerned. The very reverse is the case in regard to 
Schubert, with whom Willi Kahl deals in a long and thoughtful 
essay, which the veteran Editor supplements with one of those 
pregnant and valuable “‘ postscripts ’’ that abound throughout 
his Survey. It has been said that the most vital point of 
certain letters lies in the postscript ; and very often it will be 
found so here, although the same editorial hand writes the 
P.S. in every case. 

A truly magnificent article on ‘‘ Mozart’”’ is from the pen 
of Dr. Hermann Abert, who passed away shortly after he had 
written it in August, 1927. The P.S. in this instance reminds 
us that Abert rewrote Otto Jahn’s Life of Mozart and made of 
it practically a new biography, but rightly takes him to task 
for comparing the great musician to Michelangelo rather than 
Raphael. I quite agree with Mr. Cobbett on this point. The 
article does full justice to all the more prominent chamber 
works, while a Russian critic’s analysis of the glorious quintet 
in G minor, printed as an addendum in smaller type, can also 
be read with profit. A reference to the fact that this ‘‘ super- 
latively beautiful’? composition was played no fewer than 
forty-four times at the Popular Concerts (or Monday and 
Saturday “‘ Pops’’) seems the appropriate occasion for me to 
confess that I had the honour of writing, by Mr. Cobbett’s 
request, the story of the ‘“‘Pops”’ for this volume. One ques- 
tion I have not attempted to answer—Who was the favourite 


W ccc the issue by the Oxford University Press of the 


composer of the old ‘‘Pop’”’ audiences? Well, in the end I 
think it was Beethoven; but, during the greater part of the 
half-century that the institution lived (truly does Mr. Cobbett 
observe that it should never have been allowed to die!) the 
suffrages of St. James’s Hall were pretty evenly divided 
between Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann 
and perhaps Haydn. 

Concluding my notice of this amazing Survey, there is in it 
so much to praise and admire—it has been enthusiastically 
reviewed by the press of the whole world—that I hardly like 
to leave off on a discordant note. Yet I cannot help saying 
how heartily I disagree with every argument in Leigh Henry’s 
article on ‘“‘ Jazz in Relation to Chamber Music.” It is an 
able attempt to define and defend a proposition which I have 
neither time nor space to enlarge upon here. Enough that I 
do not believe ‘‘ chamber music and jazz” to be in the smallest 
degree ‘‘ connected by means of folk characteristics.’’ There 
is positively nothing in common between the two unless it be 
the syncopated rhythm of certain negro dances that are more 
distinctive of the cabaret than the “ chamber ”’ of musical art ; 
and I am among those to whom, as Mr. Leigh Henry starts 
out by anticipating, the association ‘‘ will appear little short 
of blasphemous.”’ 

HERMAN KLEIN, 


TWO BOOKS 


If the readers of this journal were professional musicians, I 
could occupy a page in happy dissection of many of the ideas 
in ‘“‘The Levinskaya System of Pianoforte Technique and 
Tone-colour ’’ (Dent, 10s. 6d.). This teacher ought to debate 
with a Matthayite. She is fair in giving credit to Matthay 
and other men for their pioneer work, but goes dead against 
some of his ideas. Well, ‘‘ by their fruits...’ ; and no anti- 
Matthayite can get over Hess and Scharrer. I have no personal 
knowledge of the pupils Madame Levinskaya is turning out, 
and it is not fair to judge her method merely on paper. She 
is keen and a little slight in some of her thinking, to my mind, 
especially on the psychological side; but then she attempts 
too much in 250 pages. I admire her industry and willingness 
to think out her own methods, but I doubt if this newest 
testament is likely to be wholly taken in by teachers. To 
understand her properly, it would be necessary to study her 
work at first hand, and that must be done by those who are 
either dissatisfied with other systems or mazed among so many. 
The book probably does its best work by making teachers 
think and get excited afresh about the best way of helping 
pupils to think musically. 

Mr. Maine and I once had a friendly tussle, and there is 
material in ‘‘ Reflected Music ’’ (Methuen, 5s.) for several more. 
The thing I cannot quite make out about most of those who 
write about ‘‘ Appreciation ’”’ is whether they really believe 
in it or not; because many of them say they do, and then 
write as if they didn’t. Mr. Maine’s time at the B.B.C. did 
him good, I expect: the B.B.C. is more apt to kill than cure, 
but Mr. Maine has a strong constitution and a clear head. 
On this book I like him better than ever before. He does not 
try to shock people, as the silly B.Y.P.do. He has the makings 
of a capital thinker, and he can write strong sense and healthy 
English. If only we could all be sure of earning that praise 
before we die! For one chapter, that about Stravinsky and 
Schénberg, be all the author’s sins forgiven him—those earlier 
undemocratic sins (as some of us old fogies saw them). Some 
of the chapter headings will make you want to get the book : 
“The Audacity of the Unwise”’ (‘‘ The real weakness in the 
present-day composer is . . . self-consciousness ’: who wants 
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better sense ?); ‘‘The Written Word,’ ‘The Vocalised 


Word,” ‘‘ Opera Reconsidered,’ ‘‘ Beethoven Criticism,” 
‘‘The Tyranny of the Performer,’ and so on. Sir Henry 
Wood writes a preface, in which he says that ‘“‘. . . musicians 


must nowadays either take part in mechanical music or fall 
out of rank.” If ‘“‘rank” means the guinea stamp, yes: 
the machine clearly makes tne money ; but strange as it may 
seem, many musicians care more for music than money, and 
can at need quite happily curse the machine. I fancy many 
of our exhorters forget this; perhaps it is a weakness in us, 
and I am sure it keeps some out of the strong current of worldly 
success. But there is a lot to be said on the musician’s side, 
and I wish that lot could be said in kind reply to Mr. Stone’s 
article in the February issue on ‘“‘ Musicians and Mechanised 
Music ’’—the report of Daniel’s words to the too meek lions 
at the I.S.M. conference. 

Whatever you think of musicians (and I never met any 
layman who really knew them well enough to know what to 
think), read Mr. Maine, crediting or discounting him a little, 
according to your own mind, which will be all the better 
burnished after arguing with an author so keen, well-spoken, 

R. A. 


and engagingly courageous 


Analytical Notes 


. ke 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


The Rosé Quartet records Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 4, in C 
minor, on three records (D1561-3). The second movement 
starts in the middle of side 2, and the last two are on one side 
each. The sixth side contains the Air on the @ string, by 
Bach, which we had last month in orchestral form. Would 
not something a little less often recorded have been better ? 
This quartet has not the subtlety of some of the other recorders, 
and it needs to seek a softer p—it and the mechanicians at 
the wax. Without this fine p and pp tone, as I have urged 
many times, the whole scale of values is narrowed, and climaxes 
weakened. The leader’s tone is not always consistent in 
texture, and sometimes he is drowned by the others. It 
must be remembered that he is getting on for seventy. I do 
not find here any very strong emotion, or dramatic life. I 
like the Scherzo as well as any movement—that and the final 
rondo, which has a little demon of itsown. The energy comes 
off well, but tone is sometimes not very good, and I want many 
more quiet moments. Strong, manly playing, then, rather 
rough, with plenty of experience behind it, but too little tonal 
beauty and relief. Still, I would almost rather have my 
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Instrumental Reviews. 

By mistake the Parlophone record of Kol Nidrei, played by 
Piatigorsky (’cellist), was put under “ Violin ”’ in last month’s 
reviews, page 455. 

This month the H.M.V. record of Mischa Elman (DB1398) 
was sent to the wrong reviewer, and the delay will postpone 
the verdict till May. 


Book Lists. 


Not a single reader has answered our appeal for help in 
compiling lists of books on gramophones and recorded music 
for the National Book Council. None the less, we have now 
undertaken to prepare a corresponding list of books on wireless. 
It is not too late for useful suggestions, which should be 
addressed to the Editor at 10a, Soho Square, W.1. 


Organ Records. 

The regrettable illness of Mr. Harvey Grace has delayed his 
answer to the two letters which appeared in our January 
issue ; but this will be published next month. Meanwhile 
the new group of H.M.V. organ records and Mr. Whitaker 
Wilson’s article will keep the subject warm. 


and First Reviews 


chamber music thus (at any rate such a work as this, which can 
stand a vigorous shower-bath and rub-down) than too prettified. 
The Air shows the players’ fullest sonority, but it needs the full 
band of strings to make its deepest impression, I feel. This 
is an able shot at it, though. 


Again the Great Three—Cortot, Thibaud, and Casals—and, 
alas, Uncle Red Label and all. H.M.V., 1209-12, costs 34s., 
for the Schumann Trio in D minor, Op. 63 (first movement, 
three sides ; second, one; other two movements, one record 
each). There is grand meat in the first movement, in which 
the appassionato is finally brought out, not merely laid on. 
Try the last half-inch of the first side for a draught of the 
purest romanticism—that lamentable commodity which, a few 
determined persons assure us, with ludicrous lack of effect, 
is going... going.... I find the strings sometimes a bit 
too keen for my taste. Hear how they work joyfully, like 
Titans, in the second movement, a great hurdler, in which 
strings and piano have an attractive rhythmic scheme between 
them. The piano dims in the third movement accompaniment 
to the fiddle. That opening is an unusual one, piquing curiosity 
as to what is coming after. A very rich, calm piece it is—the 
inward eye of Schumann. This movement, by the way, runs 
straight on into the last, a big, broad swinger, full of heart 
and devices for beguiling the way. The whole work is on a 
high level, with few drops—some of the best of Schumann’s 
writing for a few instruments ; but I feel that in this strongly- 
nerved recording, the strings, whether by reason of natural 
vigour or the microphone’s interference, are a bit too strong 
for the piano. W. RB A 





10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. 


Members and their friends will be welcome. 





NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY. 


The offices at 58, Frith Street have been closed, and all the stock of the N.G.S. records removed to 


The next Meeting of the Society will take place at the London Headquarters, Messrs. Murdoch’s, 
463, Oxford Street, London, W.1 (nearly opposite Selfridge’s), on 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9th, at 6.30 p.m. 


Tke programme will include Paul Juon’s Chamber Symphony and Brahms’s Piano TrioinC minor, Op. 101 
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ORCHESTRAL 


PARLOPHONE. 


E10965-70 (12in., 26s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by M. von Schillings: Third Symphony 
(Beethoven). 


E10971 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same orchestra, conducted by 
Rosentock: Roman Carnival Overture (Berlioz). 


Parlophone was the first to do the nine. This re-recording 
of the Froica is thus divided: first movement, two records ; 
second, two; third, one side; last, three sides. I admire, 
as always, the discipline of this orchestra, and like tolerably 
well its present recorded string tone. Its incisiveness, con- 
tinuous forward movement, knowing where it is going, and 
general air of easy skill are attractive. I doubt whether the 
conductor is a very great builder, and I wish we could have 
had the pp that Beethoven asks for, at the start of the Funeral 
March. I cannot understand why we are so often denied the 
composer's requests in this way. What is it that stands in 
the way of our hearing really fine recorded p and pp tone ? 
Will the companies not tell me? Is it the conductors’ doing 
alone, or is there some mechanical difficulty, such as apparently 
exists in broadcasting ? (by reason of which broadcast per- 
formances are bound to be sometimes mere sketches of the 
composer’s ideas, dynamically topped and tailed). Apart 
from this matter of lack of variety in tone-levels, I like the 
Adagio well. It has dignity and poise. The start of the 
Scherzo illustrates another difficulty of recording—that of 
getting pure tone in pp rapid string work, without noise. Here 
there is too much extraneous noise with the tone. The horns 
in the Trio sound coarse. The rhythm of the opening of the 
movement is not made perfectly clear. Otherwise the spirit 
and style of the playing are both commendable. The labelling 
of this side is odd: ‘ Allegro vivace—Alla breve—Coda.”’ 
The ‘Alla breve” is only put in for the bars of 2/2, which 
make so sudden and pointed an appearance near the end. 
Why stick this direction, purely a temporary one for the 
players, into the title? And why “Coda,” too? Truly the 
ways of labellers are odd. The last movement makes a com- 
fortable start, that impresses one well. I wish the keenness 
of the string tone above mf could be sweetened and rounded 
into reality. The brass is a bit heavy for the rest, in the middle 
of Part 1 of this movement. I am not so happy about the 
full band here as I should like to be. The balance is not always 
perfect in this recording; but the flaws are not such as to 
oppress the average listener, and the set, cheap and good, 
is to be well recommended. The Roman Carnival is a hardy 
annual, or at least biennial. The sharp savours and excite- 
ments of the festival are strongly brought to us. Accepting 
the standards of tone as we know them, this is as good a record 
of the music as one wants. 


REGAL. 


MX4 (12in., 4s.).—Classic Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Raybould: Overture to The Merry Wives (Nicolai). 


Good value; a bright recording, a trifle on the thin side, 
tonally, with strings only moderately lifelike. Cheery, and 
quite worth the money. 


DECCA. 


K500 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Municipal Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Cameron: Overture to Orpheus in the Under- 
world (Offenbach). 


K501 (12in., 3s. 
(Luigini). 

K502-3 (12in., 3s. 6d. each).—Same orchestra: Peer Gynt 
Suite and To Spring (Grieg). 


K504 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Same orchestra: 
Concert (Coleridge Taylor). 


6d.).—Same orchestra: Ballet Egyptien 


Petite Suite de 


I have enjoyed the Hastings Orchestra by wireless, admiring 
the way in which its smallish force is made to sound well, and 
the pulling power of its strings. These cheap recordings of 
old music are able productions. Some of the delicacy 
vanishes that I like in the orchestra, and believe Mr. Cameron 
does well to develop, since there are quite sufficient ‘‘ world’s 
biggest ’’ bodies already recording. I have always thought 
that the chamber orchestra, sounding like one—not a dozen 
people trying to sound like fifty—was neglected by the com- 
panies. In these days, when I fear size is getting the mastery 
of them, even chamber orchestras are magnified too much. 
I believe there are sufficient gramophiles to welcome quieter 
recording. What do readers think? The problem of how to 
record is becoming acute. It is one thing to make talkies for 
huge Polydromes, and another to delight our ears in the drawing 
room of Laburnam Villa. The Polydromes are winning, and 
I regret it ; but my main ground is not size, to which, in itself, 
I have no objection—why should one have? I object because 
we are not getting so much of that increased “reality ’”’ that 
we were wooed with. The lighter parts of these records please 
me well—the end of the first side of Orpheus, for instance, and 
bits of Luigini. The start of the latter suite seems to show 
the weakest side of these records, though it is not, by modern 
reckoning, bad ; only out of scale, and not as I remember the 
Hastings Orchestra. Record 502 has Morning and The Death 
of Ase, the former a bit scrappy, and much too loud for my 
liking. Decca must beware of letting the full orchestra sound 
nondescript—like any collection of instruments. The lover 
of the orchestra wants always to know what is there. The 
instruments must not stand off from each other in a tutti, but 
we need a reconsideration of what the electrical string tone is 
doing to drown or modify or somehow out-flood the wind. 
The balance, as anybody with an orchestral ear will testify 
if he listens acutely, is not what it is in the concert-room ; 
that is our whole complaint, and no amount of cheapness or 
other excellences will get us away from that. It is my opinion 
that the companies are supplying what they think the public 
wants; and we ought to be debating, not so much whether it 
does want this or that, as whether this and that are worth 
wanting ; are, in fact, true and good. To say they have a 
quality of their own is no answer : so has anything not dismally 
negative. The question is, what is the value of that quality, 
and is it what it pretends to be? If it is declared that the 
gramophone is to give a new tinge to music, and that gramo- 
phone music must not be wholly judged by its likeness to the 
original, then let those of us who love music retire to our desert 
islands and invent gramophones of our own that do not try to 
out-stunt Stentor. 


The demon music in Peer Gynt is rather a good sample of 
this sort of recording, not, for once, overdone. It is the best 
of the present batch, as regards loud pieces. The lines Cameron 
draws in the Spring piece are generous. I like the bold treat- 
ment of this pretty sentiment, where “‘ laying it on ”’ is justified. 
This is a fresh Grieg selection. There are a good many other 
Grieg pieces, both for piano and orchestra, that would be enjoy- 
able. Why stick to so short a repertory, as most recorders 
do? I feel, in the Coleridge Taylor suite particularly, that 
the orchestra is playing well (is there now a better small 
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band than this outside London ?), but that we are not allowed 
to gather how well—not fully. Can the makers improve 
further, for 3s. 6d., and give us other sweets, still more meticu- 
lously disced—not jarred ? 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
D1725-8 (12in., 26s.).—The Casals Orchestra, Barcelona, 
conducted by Casals: Fourth Symphony, and Overture 
to The Ruins of Athens (Beethoven). 


C1622-3 (12in., 9s.).—Isolde Menges, with orchestra con- 
ducted by Sargent: The Lark Ascending (Vaughan 
Williams) and (with E. Beattie at piano) Leprechaun’s 
Dance (Stanford). 


C1827 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Sargent: Finlandia (Sibelius). 


D1745 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—L.§.0., conducted by Coates: 
Introduction and Bridal Cortege from Le Coq d’Or ( Rimsky- 
Korsakov). 


First two movements, one disc each; third movement, 
one side ; last, two. Overture, one side. 

It seems odd to get a H.M.V. Beethoven symphony nowadays; 
one would have thought they had all been done by all the 
companies, but the catalogue shows gaps in H.M.V.’s recording 
of the works, one of which is here filled. I am not much 
impressed by the opening, which is on the stodgy side. There 
are some attractive swirls in the Allegro, but our Beecham 
has got more out of that than any other man. I like the 
warmth here, more than the quality of the tone, which sounds 
a little commonplace. But I have not heard this orchestra 
at first ear, and it is folly to judge it fully without that. Record- 
ing alone, of course, is yet far from being a sufficient basis for 
judgment. I find the f too loud, in the Adagio, and the tone 
gets coarse. Surely there is no need for this huge increase in 
tone. The thing gets too regimental. The eagerness in the 
Scherzo is not quite balanced by the finest rhythmical finish, 
but the performance is quite good. Contrast in the Trio 
is not sufficiently attained. The oboe in the last movement 
plays squarely (top of page 124, Eulenburg); this is rather 
too characteristic of the wind in general. I should like to hear 
this orchestra ; that might qualify certain opinions that these 
discs arouse. The last movement will be liked for its rough 
energy, which partly befits Beethoven’s mood. The record- 
ing has some very good qualities, of fullness in a forte without 
the worst sort of sting, and of unified tone. The Overture is a 
sound piece of work, neatly executed. 

Vaughan Williams’s work, written in 1914, was not performed 
until 1921, when Marie Hall gave the first performance at a 
B.M.S. concert. Its poetic inspiration is a Meredith quotation. 
All one has to do is to sit back, let V. W. have his quietly 
rapturous way with modal and folky tune, and recreate his 
gentle ecstasy. His manner palls on some, of whom I am 
one; but there is sufficient intimate beauty and resource in 
all he writes to make it worth the spirit’s while. On the last 
side, after this rhapsodical Romance, which is strongly, sus- 
tainedly played and well recorded, there is Stanford’s Lepre- 
chaun, with piano. This is mildly whimsical, as befits the little 
old man of the other world, who knows where hidden treasure 
is. 

We cannot suppose that this is the final Finlandia, but I 
am ready to hail it as the most impressive I know. From 
the opening burst, the recording will delight those who like 
to get size with sonority and a reasonable degree of tonal 
truth. With this cheap disc the need to record Finlandia 
ceases—for some years, at least; but that will not prevent 
its being turned out many a time and oft. 

The captivating Russian music is a re-recording, which I 
recommend even more strongly than the last record mentioned. 
It is one of the month’s “ naps.” 


COLUMBIA. 


DX3-4 (l2in., 4s. 6d. each).—Conservatoire Orchestra, 
Paris, conducted by Gaubert: Parts 5, 6, 7, 8 of Schehera- 
zade (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

LX4-7 (12in., 26s.)—Marguerite Long and Conservatoire 
Orchestra, Paris: Second Piano Concerto (Chopin); and 
Marguerite Long: Mazurka, Op. 59, No. 3 (Chopin). 

Scheherazade draws its slow length along in penny—or 
rather four-and-sixpenny—numbers. This month we have 
the end of the Kalendar Prince (DX3), and Parts 1 and 2 of 
The Young Prince and Princess. I gave a word last month 
about the earlier records (page 453), and need only add that 
further acquaintance with this orchestra does not make me 
think it sufficiently subtle and varied in its interpretations. 
This is good cheap recording of the bread-and-butter kind ; 
but R.-K. needs the jam, well laid on. 

The Chopin concerto has for its three movements respec- 
tively three, two, and two sides, and, as so often is done, the 
movements are placed on the discs in the order of composition, 
so that if one wants to get the second or third singly, one has 
to buy two records, instead of one. Why not have finished up 
the second disc with the make-weight mazurka, and put 
movements 2 and 3 on LX6 and 7 respectively? Do the 
companies want to make people buy a whole work? Is there 
some objection to consulting buyers’ convenience? I do not 
think this concerto a good choice, and the quality of the 
playing and recording is not good. There is far too much 
sharp-edged fiddling—whether the players’ or the recorders’ 
I cannot say; and this orchestra has not sufficient resource 
to do full justice to the best music. Not that this of Chopin’s 
is great music. The piano gets a good show, and there is little 
else to delight—scarcely any constructional quality. The 
pianist plays boldly and dexterously, but records with somewhat 
hard tone. I fancy her technical method is not very well 
adapted to the needs of the microphone. Her m»lody playing 
above mf becomes square, slabby. Her lighter work is agree- 
able, if not outstanding, and the Mazurka’s outline is good. 
But the concerto does not allow much range of feeling. Liszt, 
a sounder critic of others’ music than his own would suggest, 
hit the nail on the head when he spoke of ‘“‘ more effort than 
inspiration ’’ in Chopin’s concertos. He qualifies with just 
praise of the composer’s best qualities in other forms ; but as 
a concerto this F minor work is ineffective. Its pianism is 
the best thing to enjoy, and even that sounds spun out, though 
it has one or two points of interest for the examiner of structure. 
But a concerto in which the orchestration is so dull cannot long 
hold the attention. 


POLYDOR. 


66947-8 (12in., 13s.).—Orchestre de l Association des Con- 
certs Lamoureux, Paris, conducted by Ravel: Bolero 
(Ravel). 

This is the clever novelty that came off so well at the recent 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, conducted by Frank Bridge (who 
should be in the desk more often, and on the dise too). It is 
an amusing combination of the continuous-crescendo with the 
persistent rhythm. It is a pity that the record has to be 
changed three times, for the effect of the work depends on its 
going on and on, piling up tone, as one instrument after another 
enters. This is one of the best pieces of “‘ device-music,’’ for 
those who enjoy ingenuity. Not very much of Ravel seems 
to be growing upon us ; his is, after all, a thinnish cleverness ; 
but this piece is likely to be a concert favourite with hearers 
who are not put off by the long-drawn pattern repetitions. 
In much modern music these are merely tiresome, but here 
they serve a special, exciting purpose. The scoring is strong 
and extremely effective; even at its most powerful height, 
the disc takes it easily. The surface of these records is not so 
quiet as that on the best of our products. 

W. R. A 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 


There is quite a burst of organ music this month. The chief 
work is Franck’s First Chorale, played by Guy Weitz on the 
organ of St. Thomas’s, Wandsworth (C1825—6, 12in., 9s.). 
This player has already recorded the Third Chorale. Admirers 
of the Symphony will find echoes of its chromaticism, though 
here that element is a little dragged out at the start. The body 
of the work is fine stuff, though well worth hearing, and ranking 
with your Franck collection. Mr. Weitz keeps on the sober 
side a good deal, and thereby lets us hear the music to advan- 
tage. This organ records the fine building-up work more than 
tolerably well, though we are a little conscious of having our 
microphone-ear thrust among the pipes, and the final pages 
become shrieky. Harry Goss-Custard plays the fugue and 
finale from Mendelssohn’s last organ Sonata on H.M.V. C1823 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). He is here playing at home, on his huge 
cathedral organ, which cannot help mumbling in its multi- 
tudinous beards, so that its discourse is not always clear. It 
may be useful to remind you that this last sonata ends, 
unusually, with a quiet movement, not a rousing finale ; 
churchgoers know it well. This part comes out nicely on the 
very sweet stops used. 


Reginald Goss-Custard plays a Minuet Antique (why not 
Menuet?) by Watling, and an arrangement of one of Coleridge 
Taylor’s Three Fours waltzes on the Kingsway organ (H.M.V. 
B3725, 10in., 3s.). This organ is bright but not very impressive. 
It records well, and suits this light music. 


Dr. Henry Ley chooses an arrangement of Handel’s overture 
to Otho, the opera made with an ear for Cuzzoni, whom Handel 
brought over from Italy to sing in it, paying her the then grand 
figure of £2,000 a year. The overture includes, according to 
the style of the time, a gavotte movement and a lively finale. 
The dance comes out especially well on the organ of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. There is not very much weight in 
the performance of the rest of the work. Clarity is good 
(B3310, 10in., 3s.). 


Dr. Marchant, playing on his organ at St. Paul’s, also touches 
Handel—but, for some reason, plays a choral piece, Awake, 
the trumpet’s lofty sound. He adds a Voluntary by Dr. Maurice 
Greene, one of Dr. Marchant’s predecessors at the cathedral, 
two hundred years ago, and a considerable church musician. 
The first piece is a good lofty piece of trumpeting, and Greene’s 
Allegro has a sturdy gait, though after Handel and Bach 
most of our native music of the early eighteenth century 
sounds mild. The effect here is a bit gusty, but that is to 
be expected from most organs, however well played (B3313, 3s.). 


Dr. Palmer, at home at Canterbury Cathedral, plays a 
Berceuse by Vierne, whose pleasant, mild piquancies are worth 
tasting, and the Scherzo from a Rheinberger sonata (No. 8). 
This, I think, is the first Rheinberger movement recorded. 
We should have a selection of the best movements from his 
score of sonatas, for organists esteem him highly. The 
Berceuse sounds a trifle heavy and stiff in the swing. One 
needs to remember the organ’s lack of key-subtlety. 


PIANO. 


The biggest piano recording of the month is Grieg’s Ballade, 
played by Godowsky on Columbia LX9-10 (12in., 13s.). This 
is rather a lot of money for music that, with all its harmonic 
interest, is slight. Grieg had not the heavy metal for a really 
big set of variations—neither the fertility of Schumann (when 
shall we have the Etudes Symphoniques ?) or the breadth and 
weight of cogitation of Brahms. He was always a short- 
distance man, and so the attraction of the Ballade lies more 
on the surface than in any elaboration of rhythmical device, 
development of idea, or notable growth in splendour. It has 
plenty of surface charm, though. Godowsky records best 
in the quicker parts. The Adagio third variation finds the 
tone fading from each impact. I like his spacing of the ideas, 
which is well considered. The little lively dance-variations 
go with a happy nip. In these Grieg is simply giving us the 
mixture as before, of course; it is perhaps not a source of 
strength to this work that he felt bound to introduce these 
familiar strains into it. I hope we shall have a good many 
more sets of variations, which ought to sell well, for the form 
when handled by a big man is one of the most attractive of all. 


_ Grainger breaks out in a Fantasy on Love Themes from 
Strauss’s Rosenkavalier (Col. DB28, 10in., 3s. We shall have 
to be careful about our DB numbers now, since Columbia 
has taken to this lettering as well as H.M.V.). The recording 
here is more sonorous and brilliant than is Godowsky’s, but 
the tone is less even throughout the compass. This kind of 
fantasy does not amuse me, but there may be some who like 
it. I always wonder what the original composer thinks, and 
sympathise with him. Why not go to Rosenkavalier itself 
if one wants its tunes? Grainger gets some good bell effects 
here, when the rose-music appears. There is much gaudy 
decoration, quite remarkably recorded, but it all seems rather 
old-fashioned and unnecessary nowadays. 


Cyril Scott continues his recordings. This month Columbia 
does his Caprice Chinois and Pensoso (the latter from Three 
Pastorals) (Col. DB41, 10in., 3s.). He is a clever pianist, who 
records well. The Chinese piece sounds curious fin de siécle, 
like most of this composer’s little pieces, which are enjoyable 
enough if one does not seek profound feeling or highly exciting 
strains. The difference between these Columbia recordings 
is very marked. Grainger’s has a quality of tone that is oddly 
unpianistic at times, but that makes me think we may get a 
gramophone-piano, in time, that is almost a new instrument 
—a cross between the grand and the celesta, with a hint of 
glockenspiel and xylophone thrown in. 


Alexander Brailowsky, a pianist whom we have welcomed 
here, plays for Polydor the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody by 
Liszt (90146, 10in., 4s. 6d.). He records exceptionally 
sonorously ; more like Grainger than anyone else. There is 
still some inequality of timbre, the higher notes sounding too 
bell-like, but if one is reconciled to the tone of the largest 
concert grand (an instrument which seems to me to have 
outgrown the piano as its greatest masters knew it), there is 
great pleasure in this bold, firmly-outlined performance. 
Another of this player’s recordings is on Polydor 95324 (12in., 
6s. 6d.). This contains the Fantasie Impromptu by Chopin, 
Op. 66, and the Mazurka in B flat, Op. 7, No.1. The qualities 
that mark the Liszt and make it powerful are less happily used 
in Chopin. The Fantasie is too mechanistic. It needs more 
delicate and varied articulation. The middle section in 
particular lacks warmth and winsomeness. The Mazurka, 
after the rather massive fashion of the playing, comes off 
better; but I have always thought Paderewski’s model of 
sensibility the finest, in the Mazurkas, and he gets a lot more 
out of them than Brailowsky. 


On Parlophone E10973 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Conrad Ansorge 
plays Mélodies Polonaises (Chopin-Liszt) and Romance, Op. 28, 
No. 1 (Schumann). The Chopin transcription is attractive ; 
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how much of them is Liszt I don’t know—most of it, I pre- 
sume. This, I take it, is part of the work which in the list 
of arrangement comes in 1860—the transcription of Six Polish 
Songs. The player pleases me well in this, and less well in the 
Schumann. The tone is somewhat metallic, but on two 
different instruments there is a good deal of difference. 

Cyril Scott adds to his H.M.V. 10in. recordings his own 
Pierrot Triste and Pierrot Gaie (B3315, 3s.). Their harmonies 
contain a good proportion of what used to be called “‘ chords 
with warts,’ which sound so much prettier than their name. 
The recording is good, though a trifle hard in the louder tone. 
The softer quality is very good. I wish pianists would cultivate 
that more. It is a far better test than fff playing. 


VIOLIN. 


On Columbia DB29 Toscha Seidel plays Kreisler’s Schon 
Rosmarin and Inebesfreud. He is a little too keenly eager to 
allow the evocation of the full grace of these trifles. How 
many more times are they to be recorded? The tone cuts 
more than I care for (10in., 3s.). 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Boris Hambourg, brother of Mark, handles the ’cello in a 
light, easy way. His pieces on H.M.V. B3302 (10in., 3s.) are 
Ireland’s The Holy Boy, a musing, sweet little piano piece, and 
Butterflies, by Harty (not, as the label has it, Hamilton- 
hyphen-Harty). These are a good pair, well recorded. 

W. R. A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MARYSE BEAUJON (soprano).—L’amour est une vertu rare 
and Dis-moi que je suis belle from Thais (Massenet). Sung 
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in French with orchestral accompaniment. Col. LX8, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 
OLGA OLGINA (soprano).—The Nightingale (Solowej) 


(Alabieff), sung in Russian, and Caton (Rozycki), sung 
in Polish, both with piano accompaniment by Leslie 
Heward. Decca M83, 10in., 3s. 


SUZANNE BERTIN (soprano).—Caro nome from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) and Jewel Song from Faust (Gounod). The former 
sung in Italian and the latter in French, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Piccadilly 5005, 10in., 2s. 


MURIEL BRUNSKILL (contralto).—Gypsy Song, Act 2, and 
Card Song, Act 3, from Carmen (Bizet). Sung in English 
with orchestral accompaniment. Col. DB30, 10in., 3s. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Maria, Mari (Di Capua) and 
Quanno ’a Femmena Vo’ (V. de Crescenzo). Sung in 
Neapolitan with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. 
DA763, 10in., 6s. 


HEDDLE NASH (tenor).—Shall I tell thee the name of thy 
lover ? and Dawn with her rosy mantle from The Barber 
of Seville (Rossini). Sung in English, the former with 
harp accompaniment, the latter with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Col. DX18, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


Maryse Beaujon.—tIn the two principal airs sung by Thais 
Massenet strove with his accustomed sincerity to give fitting 
expression to the dramatic situation and the flow of the text. 
He succeeded much better, however, in the first than in the 
second—to name them in their present order, which is not 


that of the opera. I mention this because L’amour est une 
vertu rare is one of those semi-religious commentaries that 
create a sort of ‘“‘ goody-goody ”’ feeling without really con- 
vincing one that the converted Egyptian courtezan could 
have ‘‘ changed her spots’’ quite so suddenly. On the other 
hand, Dis-moi que je suis belle is a spontaneous outburst, and 
has genuine charm as well as melodic grace, altogether in the 
spirit of the lovely heathen praying to Venus to prolong her 
beauty into old age. It also affords a good chance to the 
singer, whereof Maryse Beaujon has availed herself as a sens- 
ible Thais should. She warbles it delightfully, with the 
purest of French diction and vocal style, and with none of 
the over-accentuation that disfigures the vertu rare of the 
conversion air. The recording is first-rate. 


Olga Olgina.—Two very pretty songs, Russian and Polish 
respectively, sung with combined delicacy and dash by an 
accomplished soprano who is improving as she gets more used 
to the microphone. Leslie Heward’s sure touch at the piano 
gives her confidence, and a bell-like voice skilfully used does 
the rest. The Nightingale is especially effective. The com- 
poser, Alabieff, flourished a century ago, and his song was 
made popular by great singers like Viardot, Patti, and Sem- 
brich, who introduced it as a show-piece into the ‘‘ Lesson 
Scene” in the Barber of Seville. Caton is an elegant air in 
waltz-time, with lots of pauses on high notes which the vocalist 
prolongs till she makes the listener feel as if out of breath from 
trying to “‘ help her.’’ 





Suzanne Bertin.—Cheapness stands for nothing inferior in 
the way of quality in these reproductions of Caro nome and 
the Jewel Song. On the contrary, both are up to standard in 
most if not all respects. The singer’s voice and style are 
typically French, and free from the least affectation, while 
being sufficiently brilliant to satisfy all reasonable require- 
ments. The scale and head notes are pure and even, the shake 
is clear and neat, and the general effect is pleasing, with—in 
the Jewel Song—a good high B for the penultimate note. 


Muriel Brunskill_—Average merit and careful vocalisation 
mark these records of the Carmen airs, which are sung, if I 
mistake not, to the old Hersée translation. The feature that 
most attracts is the lovely natural quality of the tone. 


Beniamino Gigli.—Until this tenor, now so popular with 
American audiences, shows us what he is like at Covent 
Garden next month it is impossible for me to say how much 
or how little his seeming power is due to the aid of the amplifier. 
But I can at least perceive that he has a glorious voice and 
knows how to sing Neapolitan songs as one to the manner 
born. Both these specimens have a loud castanet and orchestra 
accompanying them, and the rhythms (triple in one case, 
tarantella-like in the other) are of the type dear to the Italian 


ear. So they will be, doubtless, to many British ears before 
they are much older. 


Heddle Nash.—Lindoro’s airs in the opening scene of the 
Barber of Seville demand great elegance and aplomb, allied to 
all the technique and control that the art of the singer can 
bring to bear. I am not sure that the former star of the 
Old Vic has yet thrown off certain little mannerisms of the 
old days sufficiently to realise the full beauty of the Rossinian 
school; but he is unquestionably moving in the right direc- 
tion. Considering what a dreadful version of the text he has 
employed in order to sing these airs in English, he has perhaps 
acquitted himself of a difficult task rather better than might 
have been expected. At any rate, he phrases with tolerable 
freedom whilst preserving a metronomic regularity of tempo, 
and sings with taste as well as expression and impeccable 
intonation. His ornaments are fairly traditional, though not 
always correctly turned; but altogether I fancy the balance 
of these critical remarks weighs in favour of the artist. 
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FRANK TITTERTON (tenor).—Your tiny hand is frozen from 
La Bohéme (Puccini) and Flower Song from Carmen 
(Bizet). Sung in English with orchestral accompaniment, 
Deecea K505, 12in., 3s. 6d. 


FRITZ WOLFF (tenor).—Der letzte Grub (Levi-Eichendorff) 
and Madele, guck’ raus (Vollmer-Grimmiger). Sung in 
German with orchestral accompaniment. Polydor 90082, 


10in. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Lacrimae Christi (Car! 
Bohm) and Das Herz am Rhein (Hill-Dippel). Sung in 
German with orchestral accompaniment. Polydor B2275, 
10in. 

SYDNEY DE VRIES (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). Sung in English with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Piccadilly 5009, 10in., 2s. 


JOSEPH FARRINGTON (baritone).—Song of the flea (Mous- 
sorgsky) and Vulean’s song from Philemon et Baucis 
(Gounod). Sung in English with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Piccadilly 5011, 10in., 2s. 


ARTHUR FEAR (bass-baritone).—It is now (Eri Tu) from 
The Masked Ball (Verdi) and Your honour ! Ruffians! 
(Honour Song) from Falstaff (Verdi). Sung in English 
with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. ©1822, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


FRANK TITTERTON (tenor) and ROY HENDERSON (bass).— 
Ah! Mimi, tu pit non torni from La Bohéme (Puccini) 
and Solenne in quest’ ora from La Forza del Destino 
(Verdi). Sung in Italian with orchestral accompaniment. 
Deeca K506, 12in., 3s. 6d. 


ENRICO CARUSO (tenor).—Deh! ch’io ritorni from L’ Africana 
(Meyerbeer) and Addio (Tosti). Sung in Italian with 
orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V.DB1386, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


ZONOPHONE LIGHT OPERA COMPANY.—Vocal Gems from 
Les Cloches de Corneville (Planquette). Sung in English 
with orchestral accompaniment. Zonophone A384, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


Frank Titterton.—An improvement is to be noted in the 
recording art of this tenor, and I do not hesitate to attribute 
it to the more careful regard for important nuances of delivery 
and diction that has been suggested at various times and by 
various critics, including myself. The voice is fine enough to 
deserve only the best of treatment, the most refined of methods ; 
and both seem to be coming along, though a suspicion of the 
old roughness may crop up occasionally. The sibillants must 
be made yet stronger, the vowels pronounced with fewer 
diphthongs; while a climax like that towards the end of the 
Flower Song should have the ring of true passion, spontaneous 
and irresistible, not a mere calm flow of nice steady tone. 
Recording excellent. 


Fritz Wolff—An extremely pleasant voice and not too 
German method came out well in these songs, to which the 
manly tone is pure and musical enough to lend a certain charm. 
I like the Swabian serenade, with its pretty, love-pleading 
volkslied tune ; while the music of the Letzte Grub, if not parti- 
cularly high-class, is at least melodious and taking. 


Heinrich Schlusnus.—Here, again, Polydor employs an 
artist of high rank to impart distinction to ordinary music. 
Carl Bohm is not precisely another Carl Loewe, but his imita- 
tions of the old German ballad have the same rhythmical, 
diatonic, free-and-easy flow, and they are doubly enjoyable to 
those familiar with the national legends of romantic medieval 
times upon which they are mostly based. In other words, 
they tell a good story to appropriate music, and a thorough 
attist like Heinrich Schlusnus makes them sound even better 
than they are. 


Sydney de Vries.—The whole of the Prologue for two shillings 
does not sound dear. On the contrary it may be recom- 
mended as good value, seeing that the piece is dramatically 
sung, with a successful attempt at contrast and colourful 
expression. The enunciation is on the whole clear, but it 
could be made better still if the r’s were more strongly rolled 
where they are required to join words or syllables together. 
There is also plenty of time to make everything heard at the 
leisurely pace (wisely) adopted by the singer. He has a capital 
organ and gives out a good G to ring up the curtain. The 
orchestral accompaniment is quite well done. 


Joseph Farrington.—Also from Piccadilly come these capital 
reproductions of popular bass airs, both of which I seem to 
have heard from the same singer on a previous occasion, 
perhaps on the wireless. Of course they are none the worse 
for that. One can always enjoy the bizarre Mephistophelean 
flavour that he puts into the satirical laugh in the Song of the 
Flea. The humour of Vulcan’s Song is not yet quite cynical 
enough—it is too straightforward and matter of fact. On the 
whole, however, both are admirably sung. 


Arthur Fear.—At present it strikes me that Mr. Fear is a 
too variable artist. Certain things he does wonderfully well ; 
others he does equally badly. In this instance he exemplifies 
his variability by an extremely feeble, uninteresting perform- 
ance (in English) of Hri tu, and follows it up with a no less 
vigorous, subtle, masterful interpretation of the Honour Song 
from Falstaff. The latter part he has done on the stage, I 
know; but I am not sure that he has ever attempted Renato. 
If he has, it is the more astonishing that he should appear to 
have so inadequate an acquaintance with the dramatic pur- 
port of the scene. Even the singing is feeble and devoid of 
significance. Yet would I gladly buy the record for the sake 
of the splendid Falstaff. 


Frank Titterton and Roy Henderson.—The voices blend 
exceedingly well inthe duet from Bohéme; less well in that 
from La Forza del Destino. It is curious how one misses the 
authority and decision of the reading that Italians can give 
of this mid-Verdi music. I make no comparisons between the 
two singers, beyond saying that the tenor sounds more at 
home in the Puccini duet, while the baritone is equally alert 
in both. The hand of Destino is nevertheless decidedly lacking 
in the necessary Forza. 


Enrico Caruso.—This air from L’ Africaine follows directly 
after the Paradiso in the fourth act, but is not nearly so 
beautiful or so hackneyed. Its robust style suited Caruso 
exactly, and I am glad he made a record of it—particularly 
one so finely phrased and characteristic of the lamented tenor 
as this is. Presumably he made it in New York, and the 
present issue is an electrical re-recording of it. The decla- 
matory power of the high B’s and B flats is simply astonishing. 
The chorus is eliminated, and no one would miss it who was 
not familiar with the opera, wherein Caruso was wont to prove 
himself a superb Meyerbeerian singer. This welcome record 
happily survives to demonstrate the fact. On the reverse 
side is an Italian version of Tosti’s Good-bye, but about that 
the less said the better. 


Zonophone Light Opera Company.—The voices in this 
selection from Planquette’s Cloches de Corneville might be of 
better quality without being too good for the music. I find 
them on the whole rather coarse, and the diction in one or 
two conspicuous instances is lacking in refinement. The 
Serpolette and the chorus and orchestra are fairly satisfactory ; 
the men are the sinners. The still-popular tunes will doubtless 
please, but my impression is that 4s. is a somewhat stiff price 
to ask for a record that does not begin to compare with the 
German operetie selections. The British article stands no 
chance of competing successfully with superior foreign examples 
of the same kind of thing. 
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CONCHITA SUPERVIA (soprano).—Know’st thou the land 
and (with V. Bettoni) The Swallow Duet from Mignon 
(Thomas). Sung in Italian with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Parlophone Odeon R20105, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


NINON VALLIN (soprano).—Solveig’s Song from Peer Gynt 
(Grieg) and Chant Hindou from Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov). 
Sung in French with pianoforte accompaniment. Parlo- 
phone Odeon R20106, 6s. 6d. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—The Merry Widow (Lehar 
and (with female chorus) Tarrying gently (Schubert). 
Sung in German with orchestral accompaniment. Parlo- 
phone E10974, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


META SEINEMEYER (soprano) and TINO PATTIERA (tenor). 
—Sweetest maid in the moonlight from La Bohéme 
(Puccini) and Say not so from Andrea Chénier (Giordano). 
Parlophone E10976, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MARCEL WITTRISCH (tenor).—O Maiden, my maiden (Lehar) 
and A boy saw a rose-bush (Lehar). Sung in German 
with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. C1843, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


Conchita Supervia.—The Mignon has such an extremely 
pretty voice that it seems a pity she cannot keep it steadier ; 
but what I might term a “ permanent vibrato” is a hard 
defect to overcome. She records a lovely timbre, though, 
and does it with any amount of emotional atmosphere, which 
makes her Connais-tu more than acceptable in its Italian 
guise. In the Swallow Duet the baritone takes a creditable 
part. 


Ninon Vallin.—French is a wonderful singing language in 
the mouth of such an artist as this. She achieves the ideal 
union of voice and words, and thus imparts a certain freshness 
of charm even to old friends like Solveig and Sadko. If there 
be a fault in the Grieg song it is that the refrain is not suffi- 
ciently warbled—as, for instance, is that of the Rimsky- 
Korsakov, which sounds simply adorable. The tone in the 
former is over-dark and the D natural covered too much. 


Emmy Bettendorf.—W hatever its actual source, the Schubert 
solo with chorus of female voices is a delightful trowvaille, 
and we ought to be very grateful for it—certainly I am. 
Anything more exquisitely fairylike in its lightness and delicacy 
it would be impossible to imagine. But for certain characteristic 
modulations I should have been as ready to attribute it to 
Mendelssohn as to Schubert. Anyhowits charm is undeniable, 
and the added grace and refinement of Emmy Bettendorf 
and her companions make it wholly irresistible. After—or 
even before—such a jewel as this, even the lively Merry Widow 
loses something of her sparkle and fire. 


Meta Seinemeyer and Tino Pattiera.—The Andrea Chénier 
is the more successful of these two duets. Even Meta Seine- 
meyer, with all her talent, which we so much admired, could 
make the mistake of treating Mimi as a doleful, tragic young 
person ; while the painter whom she loved was, according to 
Tino P., an excessively throaty young man. Yet, turn from 
Giordano to Puccini, and allis changed. Both voices come out 
in their true colours, and you have a positively splendid render- 
ing of the scene, with Meta Seinemeyer quite at her best, 
which, as you are aware, was a treat worth enjoying. 


Marcel Wittrisch—Inasmuch as the good German tenors 
are all trying their hands (profitably, I imagine) at the master- 
pieces of Franz Lehar, no apology is necessary for reviewing 
these H.M.V. examples in a column so appreciative as mine. 
Indeed, of their kind they are extremely satisfying, and I have 
not the slightest hesitation in recommending them accord- 
ingly. HERMAN KLEIN. 


from his fetters (from Yeoman of the Guard). 





SONGS 


HOMOCHORD. 


Leonard Gowings (tenor). D1481 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Franklyn 
Kelsey (bass). D1483 (10in., 2s. 6d.). These are two Gilbert 
and Sullivan records which I can recommend almost without 
qualification to most people. Gilbert and Sullivan specialists, 
however, must judge them for themselves. Gowings gives 
Take a pair of sparkling eyes (from The Gondoliers) and Free 
Kelsey’s are 
The Policeman’s Song (from The Pirates of Penzance) and The 
Vicar’s Song (from The Sorcerer). Kelsey’s diction is not 
perfect. 


Herbert Thorpe (tenor) and Erie Chandler (bass). D1480 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). This is a very good record of The Keel Row, 
and an equally good one of that great Scottish lament, The 
Earl 0’ Moray (arranged by Alfred Moffat, and here called 
The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray), for those who care for it in this 
form. A very taking feature of the arrangement, by Patterson 
Cross, of The Keel Row is the piano accompaniment, and it is 
played well. 


Eric Chandler (bass-barytone). D1482 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Eric 
Chandler, soloist, is, by the labels, a bass-barytone, Eric 
Chandler, duettist, a bass. Each, at any rate, has a good 
voice. The soloist’s dignified and virile voice and manner 
give special distinction to that popular setting by a Purcell 
of our days (Edward C.) of Passing By (or There is a lady 
sweet and kind); also, though hardly as much, to O’Hara’s 
There is no death. Chandler gives us a few unwanted aspirates. 
The accompaniments (small orchestra) are better than some. 


COLUMBIA. 


Harry Dearth (barytone). DX19 (12in., 4s. 6d.). It’s a 
pity not to hear Dearth’s powerful voice in something more 
worth judging him in than It’s a beautiful day (Weatherley 
and Sterndale Bennett fils) and Lighterman Tom (Barron and 
W. H. Squire). This is not the most brilliant achievement of 
the best-known living representative of the Sterndale Bennett 
family ; moreover, Dearth doesn’t make the most of it. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Foster Richardson (bass). 5540, 5547 (two 10in., 2s. 6d. 
each). Among the many records of Longstaffe’s When the 
sergeant-major’s on parade, 5540 is well in the running. So 
is 5547, for Longstaffe’s perhaps less familiar, but little less 
good, Leader of the town brass band. As a bass, Foster 
Richardson obviously finds certain vowels not easy on his 
higher notes. But with diction in general he can have no such 
difficulty—and, indeed, I think I have generally found him 
ideal for clarity. He falls just short here. He also needs 
some polish. The other songs are Evans’s Hvery step towards 
Killarney on 5540, and on 5547 Brownsmith’s A bit, a saddle, 
and a horse, a fairly spirited open-air song. The accompani- 
ments for small orchestra on this and the following Zonophones 
are effective in their way, though still edgy in tone. 





Esther Coleman (contralto). 5542 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Out of 
gaudy songs, Miss Coleman makes, by her singing of them, 
lessons in good taste. This must be one of the most pleasing 
records of Tosti’s Good-bye yet made. Could one find a song 
more unsuitable for a woman than Wright’s Violets ? 
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Barrington Hooper (tenor). 5543 (10in., 2s. 6d.). A good, 
if not startling, record of Cadman’s I hear a thrush at eve 
and Thompson’s Love, you have made me a garden. When 
Barrington Hooper records, as I hope he will, songs in which 
we aren’t actually thankful to be spared a few words, he will 
need to enunciate them more pronouncedly. 


Esther Coleman (contralto) and Foster Richardson (bass). 
5525 (10in., 2s. 6d.). These two make a fine combination, 
which is here used, very tellingly as far as the songs go, for 
Landon Ronald’s O lovely night and Day’s Arise, O Sun. 


Tommy Sandilands. 5541 (10in., 2s. 6d.). This record is 
notable because on the strength of it we may hope to hear more 
of the singer in a few years’ time. He is called a tenor but is 
really a natural boy alto (or, more correctly, contralto). What 
is most remarkable is that he has technique as efficient for 
simple work as any good adult, and that he sings with 
unmistakable musical instinct and as pure sentiment as I have 
ever heard. He will discover real music 
for himself some day, but why, in the 
meantime, should he be applied to 
Claribel’s Come back to Erin and @ Harde- 
lot’s Because ? 


DECCA. 


May Blyth (soprano). F1634 (10in., 
2s.). May Blyth is well known to all 
British opera-goers. Her rich voice is 
here excellently reproduced in a very 
effective record of the two popular 
Landon Ronald songs, O Lovely Night 
(from the song-cycle Summertime) and 
Down in the Forest. One would like a 
little more steadiness. Of Leslie Heward’s 
accompaniment one need say only that 
it is up to standard, but I must draw 


attention to some splendid piano re- 
cording, as full-toned as that of the 
voice. The surface of my advance 


pressing is a little rough. 


H.M.V. 
Marguerita Carlton (contralto). B3311 


(10in., 3s.). This contralto has a colourful 
voice of some power, and knows better 
than all but one or two other contraltos 
how to make the most, or much, of it. 
Her Londonderry Air (Danny Boy 
version) doesn’t actually thrill me, but it is decidedly one 
to be reckoned with. She has certainly little crudity of any 
kind. On the other side she makes Day’s Arise, O Sun 
as impressive as possible. The organ accompaniment to this 
is in the same key as the song—literally, of course, but also 
metaphorically. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B3301 (l0in., 3s.). Is 
his usual self in Phillips’s Fishermen of England and Russell’s 
Young Tom o Devon. His pronunciation is rather better 
than last month. The orchestral accompaniment, if not 
unusual, and its reproduction, could hardly be more efficient. 


Derek Oldham (tenor). B3307 (10in., 3s.). I have remarked 
more than once of the possibilities of the piano trio (piano, 
violin and ’cello) for accompaniment. It needs musicianly 
handling, however; and the greatest artists would need to be 
watchful to avoid the faint whiff of cheapness, which I find 
here, in such songs as Violets (Wright) and The little grey home 
in the west (Lohr). Derek Oldham sings them as if he meant 


them. 
Keith Falkner (barytone). B3321 (10in., 3s.). Falkner 


evidently considers Handel’s Droop not young lover should be 


)) SsOnieia 





STUART ROBERTSON. 


persuasive rather than blustering, as singers have generally 
been inclined to make all Handel’s bass arias indiscriminately 
and unintelligently, and he is probably right. I consider this 
a very fine record, also of Maude Valerie White's King Charles, 
though the quiet dignity of this is less telling than Roy 
Henderson’s fierce treatment on a recent Decca record. I 
have not yet been able to check the Handel for note- 
perfection and cuts, but I think there will probably be no 
fault to find on those grounds. It has good orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Essie Ackland (contralto). B3339 (10in., 3s.). Easter 
Flowers is the best Sanderson song I remember, though there 
are a few moments (e.g., cadences) when one definitely has 
to shut one’s ears. Essie Ackland is as fine as ever in this and 
O’Hara’s There is no death, though her diction still lacks 
perfect clarity. The organ accompaniments are effective. 


Stuart Robertson and Men’s Chorus. 63322 (10in., 3s.). 
It is useless to attempt to describe 
or praise this record of four more 
of those first-rate sing -song items — 
My Bonnie, Down tin Demerara, 
Vilikins and his Dinah and Some folks 
like to sigh. I can’t imagine them better. 
As for the accompaniments, any good 
Sing-song pianist could give them some 
piquancy, but the pianist here, though 
anonymous, is a musician of seemingly 
endless resource and with that great gift 
of carrying through the brilliant ideas he 
initiates. 


PICCADILLY. 


Frederick Ranalow (barytone). 5010 
(10in., 2s.). In three ways this record, 
one of the cheaper classes, impresses me: 
the recording is equal to almost any, it 
brings back to the gramophone this de- 
lightful singer of Beggar's Opera fame, 
and it has for accompaniment a really 
good orchestra really well recorded. In 
fact, it should be ear-marked not only 
for Ranalow but for an exceptionally 
piquant orchestral accompaniment to the 
popular arrangement, The Floral Dance, 
of a Cornish folk-dance. But we expect 
something more than this and Allitsen’s 
The Lute-player from Ranalow, and also 
his voice seems to have been amplified and to have lost a 
little of its cleanness in the process. 


George Dosher (bass). 5007 (10in., 2s.). This singer can, 
perhaps, hardly compare with Robeson. But he has a very 
rich bass voice, and this is undoubtedly a very good record of 
the negro spiritual Steal away (arranged by Lawrence Brown) 
and the negro work-song Water-boy (arranged by Avery 
Robinson), wrongly called a spiritual on the label. 


STERNO 


Walter Dalby (tenor). 299 (10in., ls. 6d.). This is the 
month’s bargain, if not a startling one—though indeed I 
consider it a strong point that it is also the month’s quietest 
record. A small criticism is of Dalby’s phrasing-over to fit 
the words, which sometimes strikes one as out of place in a 
folk-song such as the Irish Oft in the stilly night (to Moore’s 
words). I don’t remember any other record for years of the 
old Dibden favourite, Tom Bowling. I find it refreshing. 
Sentimental if you like, but sane sentiment, not wallowing ; 
period, perhaps, but at least an honest attempt—and not 
unsuccessful, either—at an original melody, with no dishonest 
and unhealthy tricks. C. M. CRABTREE, 
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CHORAL 
COLUMBIA. 


The Choir of St. Nicolas College, Chislehurst. DB17 (10in., 
3s.).—This record is the first example known to me of one of 
the types of service which will in the future obviously be one 
of the gramophone’s regular functions. At St. Nicolas College, 
recently founded for training in Anglican church music, a 
festival is soon to be held. Here is a record which can be 
studied in preparation by all, all over the country, who are to 
take part in the festival. For those of us who are not, it is 
a means of judging Dr. Nicholson’s work at St. Nicolas. It 
is certainly a record from which at most two or three church 
or college choirs cannot learn. On one side Psalm 46 is chanted 
to plainsong tone 5, on the other Psalm 91 to a familiar Anglican 
chant by Goss. We have a long way to go—at any rate, in 
our churches—before we recover the subtle, delicate, yet 
perfectly natural and simple speech-rhythm which plainsong 
gave to music, and which music threw away. The plainsong 
is done very well indeed here, though the chant may not 
convert people who imagine plainsong to be dismal. A point 
of no great importance, perhaps, is that there are several 
unduly long pauses at the ends of verses or half-verses. The 
Anglican chant is a little less natural; it is bound to take time 
to free this from its four-square associations. Diction is ideally 
clear; one can follow every word without the slightest effort. 
The organ accompaniments are exemplary. The recording in 
the College is perfectly satisfactory. 

The St. George’s Singers (unaccompanied). 5548 (10in., 3s.). 
—This is one of these singers’ best records. Their two madrigals 
this time (from Dr. Fellowes’s English Madrigal School, of 
course) are Wilbye’s Lady, when I behold and Morley’s splendid 
Fire, fire, my heart (which is, strictly, a ballett). In the Morley 
a little more variation would again add yet more life, and a 
slightly quicker pace all through. The terrifying long climax 
of the second Fa-la would then be much easier, still more if 
they started it more subdued. As it is, it is something of an 
achievement to sustain it as they have. 


The Sheffield Choir. DX16 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—This is perhaps 
the best record Sir Henry Coward and his choir have yet made. 
They give us two of the choruses from Mendelssohn’s Elijah : 
Baal, we ery to thee and Thanks be to God, each with the preced- 
ing recitative sung effectively by an unnamed soloist. The 
sforzandi in Baal, we ery, and the changes of tempo in Thanks 
be to God are specially good. The orchestra and organ, and 
the recording in the Central Hall, Westminster, are excellent. 


Raymond Newell and Chorus. DB31 (10in., 3s.).—I can safely 
recommend this as a record of Polly-wolly-doodle and Widde- 
combe Fair ( Uncle Tom Cobleigh) together. The first, however, 
can’t hope to compare with that gorgeous H.M.V. by Stuart 
Robertson and Chorus; and in the second (in which, by the 
way, is no Chorus) Newell sings at least the first part much 
too much in the manner of the 2LO announcer with his weather 
forecast. 


BROADCAST “ TWELVE.” 


The Choir of the City Temple, conducted by Vincent Thomas. 
5143 (10in., 2s.)—Anyone who has not yet found his ideal 
record of Parry’s setting of Blake’s Jerusalem, or Elgar’s 
Land of Hope and Glory, or is looking for a record which 
couples the two, must certainly try this. 1 can hardly imagine 
it better done by a church choir, and as a whole it beats most 


such records by any choir. The recording has been somewhat 
strained. The soloists, Bessie Lang (soprano) in Jerusalem 
and Hayward Webb (contralto) in the other, sing straight- 
forwardly and let us hear the words. The organist, J. Martin 
Fearn, is effective. The treatment of Jerusalem here is: 
each verse twice, first as solo, then as chorus (unison). 


DECCA. 


The Westminster Singers (men’s quartet). F1637 (10in., 
2s.). We often have to listen to a woman singing a man’s 
song, but how often do we hear a man sing a woman’s? Isn’t 
it typical of the male-voice quartet to choose Robin Adair? 
This is a song we want to preserve, but not thus—nor in this 
undertaker-like setting (by Cantor). In any case, these singers 
don’t seem to care a hoot for balance—or does the microphone 
jib at male altos ?—anyhow, Ill bet no one who doesn’t 
know the tune will unearth it here. Much the same of All 
through the night (arr. Odell). C. M. CRABTREE. 











BAND RECORDS 


There are*two brass band records this month—a very 


unusual occurrence nowadays. On Regal MRI1S8 the Carlisle 
St. Stephen’s Band play Mephistopheles and Langland Bay 
marches, and on Decca F1642 the Luton Red Cross Band 
play the Fire Imps’ Parade and A Day on a Farm. Of the 
two I should choose the former. The recording is a little 
better, being louder without over-amplification, and the 
playing is smoother, particularly in the piano passages. 
Apart from the questions of recording and playing the material 
is distinctly more attractive on the Regal record. Both the 
marches are good without being superlatively good, whereas 
the Fire Imps’ Parade is a very ordinary and pedestrian 
affair and A Day on a Farm is, as its title implies, one of 
those dreadful effusions euphemistically called ‘ descriptive 
fantasia.”” I have always been quite unable to appreciate 
the type of mentality, supposing that such a type exists, 
which derives enjoyment from such appalling rubbish as is 
usually to be found in this category of “‘ music,’”’ and of which 
the present example is a fairsample. There is nothing musical 
about it nor, surely, can it cause even mild amusement to any 
save young children and half-wits. 


The other Decca record issued this month is much better, 
being a tuneful selection called the New Sullivan Selection, 
splendidly played by the Chenil Military Band and finely 
recorded (F 1635). 

There are two contributions from the Columbia Company 
this month, easily the best of which is No. DB32, which contains 
With Sword and Lance and Light of Foot marches, played by the 
Grenadier Guards Band. Both these marches are among the 
best of their kind and though they have been recorded many 
times before they have never been recorded—or played— 
better than on the present occasion. The other record 
(No. DB25) contains Auber’s Black Domino Overture, played 
by the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band. This record suffers 
from over-amplification, but I am not as perturbed about this 
as I might be on some occasions, for even his usual sense of 
broad melody seems to have deserted Auber when writing 
this overture, and as construction and harmony were never 
strong points of this prolific composer there is precious little 
left but dull padding. 
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The best record of the month comes from the H.M.V. 
Company. Perhaps Golden Jubilee and Riders of the 
Flag are not among Sousa’s very best marches, but Sousa’s 
second best are better than most people’s best—particularly 
when played by the March King’s own band as in this instance 
(B3287).. The latter is very reminiscent of one of the same 
composer’s very early marches, the name of which has, for 
the moment, escaped me. The recording is magnificent, 
but a very good runner-up, so far as recording is concerned, 
is No. B3309 from the same company. This record contains 
O Sole mio and The Rosary, played as cornet solos by Sergeant 
Morgan to the accompaniment of the Coldstream Guards 
Band. The comparison ceases with the recording, however, for 
The Rosary ought to have been in its grave long since and 
O Sole mio is not particularly attractive in its present guise. 
Moreover, Sergeant Morgan’s intonation is not, on this occasion, 
as meticulously accurate as it might be. 


The two new Zonophone records made by the National 
Military Band are also splendid specimens of the art of recording. 
The better of the two is that containing that fine march 
Marche Lorraine (5523), with the Marching Song from 
Benatzky’s Three Musketeers on the reverse. The latter, 
which is new to me, is in the form of a “‘ pageant march ” 
and contains some good fanfares. The second record contains 
Lynwood and Prairie Flower marches, both by Ord Hume. 
These are quite good marches, but both contain the “ padding 
section’? which Mr. Ord Hume rarely succeeds in avoiding. 
They are both in this composer’s usual pattern. Sousa’s 
marches are, of course, also written to a pattern, but it is a 
much better pattern and a much more variegated one. 


The London Fire Brigade Band is, I think, new to recording, 
and they make a very successful debut on Piccadilly record 
No. 482. Having got Ketelbey’s In a Chinese Temple 
Garden and The Sanctuary of the Heart out of their system 
let us hope for something more original and less hackneyed 
in the future. 


Another band new to recording is that of the 8th King’s 
Royal Irish Hussars, a band whose playing I have often thought 
worthy of perpetuating in record form. Their choice for 
their debut is Bucalossi’s Hunting Scene and Eilenberg’s 
Mill in the Black Forest, and, so far as the recording and surface 
noise will allow one to judge, they play these tuneful trifles 
quite nicely. What a contrast between the recording here 
(Sterno No. 304) and that in all the other records discussed 
this month! The volume is just about one quarter of that 
in most of the other records and less than one half of the 
volume of the quietest of the others. I am no advocate of 
volume for volume’s sake. In fact, I am ready at any time 
to sacrifice volume for any improvement in the direction of 
fidelity. There is no such compensating factor, however, in 
this instance, so I say let us have volume if only to drown the 
surface noise which is unpleasantly obtrusive. 


Among a batch of records which has arrived at the last 
minute is a new one made by the Royal Belgian Guards Band 
(H.M.V. B3327) containing Marche du 1¢r Regiment des 
Carabiniers and Sans Peur. The former is arranged and the 
latter is composed by the conductor of the band, M. Prévost. 
This is another sample of fine playing and recording. The 
instrumentation is distinctive but the material is only 
** average.” 


For the Broadcast Company the Life Guards Band have 
made two new records, one ‘‘ Twelve’’ and one ‘“‘ One and 
threepenny bit.” The former (No. 5146) contains a jolly 
selection of Leslie Stuart's Songs and the latter (No. 523) 
contains two old favourites in the shape of the Turkish Patrol 
and Ejilenberg’s March of the Mountain Gnomes. In every 
way these records are splendid value for money. 


W. A. C, 


——s 
—— 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tolanthe. 


The new H.M.Y. album containing Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Iolanthe on eleven records (D1785-95) will be reviewed next 
month. 


Piccadilly Celebrates. 


It was not a hundred yards from Piccadilly that Stroeva 
used to throw the spell of her voice and her profile over nightly 
throngs “‘ chez Fisher,’’ and now, after several years, her first 
gramophone record appears in the new Piccadilly Celebrity list. 
She sings Jw sais and Deja in French to the accompaniment 
of her guitar with Gontcharoff at the piano (5012, 2s.); and 
for this memory of her many thanks ! It is a record for 
darkened rooms or summer gardens and for lovers of sad little 
French songs. More robust and obviously popular are the 
Russian and Spanish music played by the Neva Balalaika 
Players (5004) and the potted Finlandia of Sibelius played by 
the Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra (5002); while the 
Viennese String Quartet in the Minuet from Mozart’s 
posthumous Quartet in F major, and the Scherzo from 
Schubert’s Death and The Maiden Quartet (5006) and 
Louis Godowsky the fiddler in An Old Viennese Dance by 
Voglein and the COaprice Basque of Sarasate (5003) are 
attractive at the price. A fine needle is recommended. Billy 
Thorburn’s Nocturnal Fantasy, played by the New Art Concert 
Orchestra (5001) is an amusing, if rather commonplace, affair 
that is worth trying. 


The rest of this remarkable celebrity list is reviewed under 
Opera and Songs. 


In the Restaurant. 


Amy Woodforde-Finden still remains a best-seller when 
Victoria Cross is almost forgotten. Tom Jones and his 
Orchestra provide probably the best Indian Love Lyrics 
on one disc at the price (Broadcast Twelve 5144, 2s.), and the 
Victor Olaf Salon Orchestra (why suddenly ‘ Olaf” ?) stir 
all the life that remains in the melodies of A Lover in Damascus 
(Parlophone E10978, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Albert Sandler and his 
Orchestra are best suited by two seductive tunes, Prisoner 
of Love and Handsome Gigolo (Col. DB39, 3s.), but presumably 
a better seller is Toselli’s Serenade and Softly awakes my heart 
in Adler’s arrangement (Col. DB14, 3s.). The Palladium 


Orchestra couples Herman Finck’s well-known A la Gavotte” 


with the less familiar A la Minuet (H.M.V. B3320, 3s.) and 
these may be recommended for restful moments, as also 
Leoncavallo’s Mattinata and Sinding’s Rustle of Spring, 
neatly played by Livschakoff and his Orchestra (Polydor 
22915, 3s.). The New Light Symphony Orchestra is wasted 
on Turkey in the Straw and Irish Washerwoman (H.M.V. 
B3312, 3s.). 
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At the Cinema. 


Jesse Crawford reappears with Love me (or Déja) and Miss 
me in his usual style (H.M.V. B3325, 3s.), and is followed in 
dark tone and glissandi but with less discretion by Alex. 
Taylor (Decca F 1625, 2s.) in two melodies from “ Rio Rita.’’ 
For loud, crisp playing try Terance Casey on the Tivoli organ 
in Crazy Pirouette and Love Everlasting (Col. DB40, 3s.); for 
sentimentality Rowland-Tims on the Capitol organ in Henry 
Geehl’s For you alone and General Dawes’s Melody (H.M.V. 
B3308, 3s.); for neat mastership Reginald Foort on the New 
Gallery organ in Jf I had a talking picture and A little kiss 
(H.M.V. B3324, 3s.); and if you agree that a violin helps things 
along do not miss Sandy Macpherson on the New Empire 
orgal in Spolianski’s L’heure bleue (H.M.V. B3300, 33s.). 
On the reverse is In an old world garden. 


At the Theatre. 


Will Lehar’s Goethe play “ Friederike ” ever reach London ? 
The tunes seem to have caught on and this month Marek 
Weber and his Orchestra have made another charming record 
of O Maiden, my Maiden, with a new but 
less enchanting The Child from Alsace from 
the same operetta (H.M.V. B3333, 3s.). The 
Damask Rose, Clutsam’s musical play on 
Chopin themes, the successor to “ Lilac 
Time,” is heralded by selections from the 
Court Symphony Orchestra (Col. D X24, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) and the Chenil Orchestra (Decca 
K507, 12in., 3s. 6d.), both well done; but 
somehow there is not the magic in the music 
that one hoped for. 

Meanwhile the New Mayfair Orchestra is 
in its usual good form in a selection from the 
Gaiety play ‘‘ Darling I Love You” (H.M.V. 
C1840, 12in., 4s. 6d.), which has several 
popular numbers to its credit; and Sidney 
Howard and Vera Pearce manage to fill both 
sides of a 12-inch disc (Col. DX23) with 
The Swankers, a conversation which will 
amuse at a first hearing but which would 
make Thackeray squirm in his grave. 


At the Music Hail. 


The old songs are having a great 
revival in these days, and some of 
them are cropping up two or three times a month on 
records. We have More old favourites, with good soloists, 
chorus and dance band, on Broadeast 517 (ls. 3d.); with 
Ian Colquhoun as chairman we have an excellent Manager's 
Benefit on Imperial 2230 (1s 6d.), and Charles Coborn has 
come out again to take the chair at An old-time sing-song 
(Col. DX21, 12in., 4s. 6d.), a perfectly admirable record which 
will be found invaluable for social occasions, especially as it 
ends with the National Anthem. 


RAY STARITA. 


But the revival of less hackneyed old songs arranged by 
Herman Finck as Old music-hall favourites, and played by him 
and his orchestra (Col. DB27, 3s.), is most welcome of all, 
since it evokes new memories. 


Rosenkavalier. 


There is a difficult choice between the Rosenkavalier Waltz 
of Richard Strauss played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Dr. Leo Blech (H.M.V. C1819, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and a 
Rosenkavalier Selection (arr. Higgs) played by the Edith 
Lorand Orchestra (Parlophone E10972, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Both 
are bargains. 





Other Waltzes. 


Dajos Bela Orchestra (Parlophone E10975, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
is heard at its best in an arrangement of Strauss waltzes 
(by Lindemann) called The Three Waltz Kings. Johann and 
his two sons are worthily treated under compression. Tales 
from the Vienna Woods, however, is given both sides of H.M.V. 
C1828 (12in., 4s. 6d.) where the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
under Knappertsbusch, gives a sterling display. The Inter- 
national Concert Orchestra (H.M.V. ©1833, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
is relatively heavy in its treatment of Lincke’s Unrequited 
Love and My Hero, a medley waltz from Oscar Straus’s 
Chocolate Soldier. 


Oddments. 


If your daughter has a gift for improvising a pas seul, try 
her with Fantéme and Serenade Passionnée, played by Jean 
Lensen and his Orchestra (Col. DB26, 3s.). You will not soon 
tire of watching her response to these melodies. 

Why should the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet play arrange- 
ments of Wagner’s Trdume and Albumblatt (Col. DX20, 
12in., 4s. 6d.)? Because there are thousands 
of people who would never learn to know 
this lovely music unless their trusted friend 
J. H. S. led them to it by the hand. He 
is our most effective proselytiser. 

In another sphere the Dean of Canterbury 
has something of the same inspired common 
sense in helping the plain-dweller towards 
the heights, and his two addresses, Let me 
enjoy this ’ere war in peace, and The relevance 
of Christianity (H.M.V. B3340, 3s.) are 
admirably spoken and recorded—a memory 
of the palmy days of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. 

The Regal Salon Orchestra is on the same 
tack when it lures the public with Liszt’s 
Liebestraum (Regal MX5, 12in., 4s.) and 
then gently introduces it to a most daintily 
played Rigaudon de Dardanus of Rameau. 
Congratulations to the programme arranger. 


Oddities. 


Is The Drunken Cantor really funny or is 
it pathetic? Even a gentile can appreciate 
the skill of M. Driso in the character sketch 
(Parlophone E10977, 12in., 4s. 6d.), which has 
been recorded before and may therefore be assumed to be a 
classic in its genre. 

Whistling seems to have lost popularity since the days of 
Charles Capper; but Ronald Gourley has done much to revive 
it. Guidio Gialdini is the latest exponent on records, but 
hardly justifies himself in Ay, ay, ay and Under the bridges of 
Paris (H.M.V. B3306, 3s.). 

Who are B. Gay and O. Joy ? As they do The Laughing 
Saxophone and Laughter, Love and Lingerie, both Billy Grey’s 
extravagances, one of them may be guessed (Sterno 306, 
Is. 6d.). This is practically a laughing record, but the laughter 
is not very spontaneous, and some of the back-chat is the 
broadest and best part of a rather deplorable effort. 


Far more successful is an ultra-topical sketch by North and 
South called At an Ideal Home Exhibition (Parlophone 
R589, 3s.). This is a very happy inspiration which bears 
repetition. 

A novelty in its way is a record of In the Sudan and 
Zamecnik’s Babylonian Nights, played by a Super Cinema 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C1824, 12in., 4s. 6d.), in which an announcer 
tells you at intervals what is supposed to be happening. It 
might easily be made much funnier. 


Perhaps Billy Bennett’s services might be enlisted; the 
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guide is rather in his line. This month he sings Mandalay 
(his own version) and recites The Coffee-stall Keeper (Regal 
MR21, 2s. 6d.). He has his public. 


Instrumental. 


Emil Vacher easily re-establishes his pre-eminence on the 
accordeon in his new record of Mexico, fox-trot, and The Cows 
and the Pigs, one-step (Parlophone E6267, 2s. 6d.); though 
Tony Lucassi had better variety of tunes for his piano-accordeon 
in the Medley of Old Favourites and Savoy American Medley 
(Imperial 2228, Is. 6d.). 


Note a re-recording of an old Zonophone favourite, Bram 
Martin, ’cello, in Kol Nidrei and The Broken Melody (A385, 
12in., 4s.). This is finely recorded. 


Of the pianists Patricia Rossborough wins easily with 
Little by Little and I'll be reminded of you, two good tunes that 
she syncopates with great skill (Decca F1626, 2s.). Raie 
da Costa is runner-up with The Punch and Judy Show and 
her own Youw’re in the way (Parlophone R599, 3s.). She has 
to carry an extra shilling. 


P ES SS 
nar 


Hawaiian. 


The almost historic Aloha Oe! of Hono- 
lulu leave-takings is again well recorded by 
the Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra (H.M.V. B3338, 
3s.), but to find Nevin’s The Rosary on the 
back of it is rather a shock. Roy Smeck’s 
Trio is distinctly good in By the way and 
Missouri Moon (Parlophone E6264, 2s. 6d.), 
and in the Chant of the Jungle and I’m a 
Dreamer (Imperial 2227, Is. 6d.). 


The April Three Shillings Vocal 
Records. 


When Gracie Fields makes a good record 
it is a very good record. More especially 
do we like her in Lancashire, and her version 
of Singing in the bathtub (H.M.V. B3326, 
3s.) is a triumph from every point of view. 
The reverse side, The Punch and Judy Show, 
is good without being exceptional. The 
eagerly awaited Maurice Chevalier record from ‘‘ The Love 
Parade”’ is now issued. It will certainly have an enormous 
sale, for everyone will soon have seen this most delectable 
“talkie.” The songs are Nobody’s using it now and My 
love parade (H.M.V. B3332, 3s.). Quite a good record of the 
other two hits from this film is made by May Winn with 
chorus, singing March of the Grenadiers and Dream Lover 
(Parlophone R600, 3s.). The popular ‘Chasing Rain- 
bows” double, Happy days are here again and Lucky me 
lovable you, has provided the materia] for another first-rate 
performance by Layton and Johnstone (Col. DB37, 3s.). Their 
other record, Silv’ry Moon and Ain’t it grand to be home again ? 
(Col. DB38), does not have such good tunes. Those quite 
amusing songs from “ Paris,” J wonder what is really on his 
mind and Don’t look at me that way, need Irene Bordoni to sing 
them, and, therefore, we found Lily Lapidus not quite good 
enough (Parlophone R602). Johnny Marvin tackles Lucky 
me, lovable you with his customary professional perfection, 
but we did not care for Gladys Rice and Franklyn Baur in 
I may be wrong (H.M.V. B3331). A little kiss each morning 
is charmingly sung by Anona Winn (H.M.V. B3323), who 
makes a far better record of it than Maurice Turner (Col. 
DB36). If you have enjoyed her previous records, you may 
like Lee Morse in Love Me and- Look what you've done to me 
(Col. DB34), while Trevor Watkins renders How am I to know 2? 
and Peasant love song (from ‘‘ Married in Hollywood ’’) far 
better than most. Lastly there is a magnificent twelve-inch 








ARTHUR ROSEBERY 


record by Lily Morris, who is inimitable in That's where the 
soldiers go and Because he loves me (Col. D X22, 4s. 6d.). 


The April Dance Records (3s.). 


It is very gratifying to see that Jack Hylton has persuaded 
the Gramophone Company to record his band’s version of 
Tiger Rag. ‘This is a splendid hot arrangement, and it was 
much enjoyed during the band’s stay at the Kit-Cat. With 
an arrangement of Limehouse Blues on the back, this record 
will be a welcome addition to the permanent collection of 
notable rhythm records (H.M.V. B5789). The latest “‘ New 
Rhythm Style” record is Hot Heels (No. 23)—a fine performance 
by Ed. Lang’s Orchestra—and another of those dashing 
performances by Joe Venuti’s Blue Four, Sensation (No. 24) 
(Parlophone R596). That this will be placed in the collection 
goes without saying. Paul Specht’s Orchestra has provided 
another excellent double with I’m sailing on a sunbeam, 
and I’m following you (Col. CB22), while Jack Hylton is in 
his best form in Singing in the bathtub and Hello Baby (H.M.V. 
B5788). <A ‘Silver Wings” coupling by the same orchestra 
is Far Away and Indispensable You (H.M.V. 
B5787), though ata first hearing the tunes do 
not strike one as being anything exceptional. 

It is curious to hear old musical comedy 
numbers revived by talking films, and The 
High Hatters give a striking demonstration 
of the difficulty of putting modern rhythm 
into songs only a few years’ old in I’m just 
a wild rose and Look for a silver lining, both 
from ‘Sally’ (H.M.V. B5785). They are 
much more successful in My Love Parade, 
which is backed by a somewhat ordinary tune 
—Whatdo I care ?—played by George Olsen’s 
Music (H.M.V. B5793). Alone in the rain is 
a good performance by the Coon-Sanders 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B5793). The Hotel Penn- 
sylvania Music have not such a good Singing 
i/ in the bathtub as Hylton, while Smith Ballew’s 
= record of Lady Luck has (which is sur- 
= prising) an indifferent vocal chorus (Parlo- 
phone R604). Arthur Rosebery’s Band 
have a coupling that may prove popular in 
Dance of the raindrops and Vamp of Baghdad 
(Parlophone R597), while Mona and I’m ona 
diet of love may easily be “ plugged ”’ into popularity (Parlo- 
phone R598). The Four Bright Sparks have two more excellent 
renderings to their credit—Body and Soul (Col. CB26) and 
Miss Wonderful (Col. CB27). Waltzes are so scarce this month 
that I came to you, played by the Columbia Photo Players, must 
be noted (Col. CB24). A newcomer, Will Osborne’s Orchestra, 
plays pleasantly through Perhaps and They all fall in love 
(Col. CB23), while England is well represented by Jack Payne’s 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Col. CB 17 and 18), Ray Starita’s Ambassadors 
Band (Col. CB20) and, to a lesser degree, by Debroy Somers’ 
Band on Col. CB19. 


Some of the Best of the Mid-March Issues (3s.). 


The mid-March dance records were on the whole much better 
than the April releases. The best dance record of the month 
was in the Parlophone list. It is Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra 
plaything What wouldn’t I do for that man? and My sweeter 
than sweet (Parlophone R583). This is one of those rare discs 
where the hot and melody enthusiast can meet on common 
ground, and meet to praise. Arthur Schutt (another “ Rhythm 
Style’ favourite) and his Orchestra are responsible for two 
excellent records, which include My fate is in your hands 
(Parlophone R587) and If I’m dreaming (Parlophone R594). 
Then, of course, there are Nos. 21 and 22 in the “ New Rhythm 
Style’ series, which are whirlwind Hot and Bothered by 
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Duke Ellington’s Orchestra (which leaves no doubt as to the 
race of its members) and Swampy River, another piano solo 
by Duke Ellington. Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 
have produced further proof of their abilities with Little by 
Little (Col. CB15), which is another dise that must not be passed 
over, while The Four Bright Sparks score handsomely in 
Duke of Ka-ki-ak (a cheerful number this) (Col. CB10) and 
Speaking of Kentucky Days (Col. CB11). Mention must 
also be made of the Charleston Chasers record of What 
wouldn’t I do for that man? and Turn on the heat (Col. CB16). 
You never make a mistake in purchasing an Ambrose record, 
and his mid-month releases are High and Low and A little 
kiss each morning (Decca M120) and Mona and I’m on a diet 
of love (Decea. M119). Incidentally, his record of Body and 
Soul arrived too late for review in the last number. If you 
have not already heard it, lose no time in doing so, for 
it is quite the best dance record yet issued by Decca 
(Decca M118). The principal feature of the H.M.V. mid- 
March dance list was two magnificent comedy fox-trots by 
Jack Hylton’s Orchestra. These are Maggie's Cold and 
It?s an old Spanish custom (H.M.V. B5778 and _ B5783). 
They are a distinct advance, as in addition 
to the comedy element (always first-class 
in a Hylton production), the instrumental 
playing is first-class, and includes many 
admirable hot passages. Body and Soul 
was reviewed last month. Rudy Vallee croons 
to us delightfully in Pretending and Lonely 
Troubadour (H.M.V. B5781), while Marek 
Weber’s Orchestra will give a Continental - 
atmosphere with Red Roses (H.M.V.B5779). 
Another Memories of Paris disc by Jack 
Hylton will probably prove as popular here 
as it has already in France (H.M.V. B3314). 

Among the vocal side of the lists, Gene 
Austin with the splendid Victor accom- 
paniments is irresistible in My fate is in 
your hands and All that I’m asking is 
sympathy (H.M.V. B3297), while Ruth Etting 
secures further laurels by her singing of 
What wouldn’t I do for that man ? (Col. DB19). 
Layton and Johnstone are again in the 
honours list with A little kiss each morning 
(Col. DB24) and Just you, just me (Col. 
DB23), while Zaidee Jackson is another 
coloured performer deserving of praise with 
her ’Tain’t no sin and A man of my own (Parlophone 
R590). Leslie Hutchinson is also entitled to be included in 
this group for his singing of Little by Little and My fate is in 
your hands (Parlophone R591). Gracie Fields, good as she is in 
A Coople of Dooks, is some way behind her April form 
{H.M.V. B3305). 


The Half-crown and Florin Releases. 


The Midnight Minstrels have coupled A little kiss each 
morning with I’ll be getting along and have produced a nice 
record of these two favourites (Regal MR33), while Hal Swain, 
in addition to a medley of Talkie Tunes (Regal MR29), has 
recorded the Duke of Ka-ki-ak (the bright number from 
‘“* Hot for Paris’’) and the successful comedy fox-trot All 
hands on deck (Regal MR30). The Rhythmic Troubadours 
should prove popular in The Punch and Judy Show and 
Cuckoo in the clock (Regal MR32), for these novelty fox- 
trots always have a large public. The ‘ Chasing Rainbows ”’ 
double receives a spirited performance from the Arcadians 
Dance Orchestra (Zono. 5537), while we expect there are still 
some who have not a Piccolo Pete record, in which case the 
Arcadians can again be recommended (Zono. 5536). We 
liked the Rhythmic Eight in ’Tain’t no sin (Zono. 5535), as 
well as in I may be wrong (Zono. 5534). For Homochord, 
Eugene Brockman’s Orchestra has recorded good versions 





FLORRIE 


of It’s unanimous now and Love in a mist (Homo. D1475), 
while Nat Star’s Dance Orchestra is to be heard in the popular 
I may be wrong and the comedy number Bunkey-doodle- 
I-doh (Homo. D1474). Those very excellent Rhythm Maniacs 
are right to the fore with High and Low and A little kiss each 
morning (Decca F1641, 2s.), Lucky me, lovable you and Happy 
days are here again (Decca. F1643, 2s.) and The Duke of Ka- 
ki-ak (Decca F1644, 2s.). These records are remarkable 
value. On the Parlophone red labels (2s. 6d.) we have 
Herman Darewski’s Band in Sweet nothings of. love from ‘‘ Hot 
for Paris’’ (E6262) and in a waltz double, Dark red roses 
and The shadow of a rose (E6263). All of them are very 
straightforward renderings. 

The vocal side of the Regal list is the usual masterpiece of 
** providing the public with what it wants.” Thus we have 
Messrs. Pete Woolery, Arthur Jacobson, Oscar Grogan and 
Cavan O’Connor all right up to the neck in various kinds of 
ballads (Regal MR24-7). The Two Gilberts will sell well with 
Yo, ho, ye lubbers and The jolly tinker (Regal MR22), while 
James Mullan is sure to be popular in I don’t work for a 
living (Regal MR23). The best feature of the Zonophone list is 
some negro singing. On 5527 Daniel Haynes 
with the Dixie Jubilee Singers makes a fine 
record of Waiting at the end of the road 
(from “* Hallelujah ’’), with the Page Jubilee 
Singers in Old-time Religion on the reverse 
side. Then the McCravy Brothers, with 
violin, harmonica and banjo accompaniment, 
sing two spirituals Ring them heavenly bells 
and Dip me in the golden sea (Zono. 5528). 
A elever performance is given by the 
Fomeen Brothers in accordeon excerpts from 
Rhapsody in Blue (Zono. 5529). Maurice 
Elwin could be included in the Regal ballad 
team this month (Zono. 5526), and Clarkson 
Rose has the wrong material in The kerb 
step (Zono. 5532). Sydney Buxton (£6269) 
and Noel Taylor (E6268) sing some up-to- 
date numbers for Parlophone, while for 
Decca, Bert and Bob are good in Sitting by 
the window and A night of happiness (F1659, 
2s.). 

Since writing the above, the big Broadcast 
records (2s.) have arrived for review. As 
usual, these are mostly dance dises and 
nearly all excellently played and recorded. 
The New York Night Birds are responsible for good versions of 
A little kiss each morning (2550) and How am I to know ? (2548), 
while The Manhattan Melodymakers have recorded a fine 
double in High and Low and Body and Soul (2546) as well as 
the excellent “‘ Chasing Rainbows” pair (2545). Bidgood’s 
Symphonic Dance Band has made another of its “‘ Talkie” 
selections, this time the film being “The Gold Diggers of | 
Broadway.” There is also an excellent cheap rendering 
of The Poet and Peasant Overture by what the label describes 
‘Symphony Orchestra—Berlin” and Vocal Gems from 
**Tolanthe ’”’ (1545 and 5142). 

A World Echo record that is above the average is by Cyril 
Lidington, who sings both the Doll’s House and Fairy on the 
Clock extraordinarily well (B1000). There is also a good 
yodelling double by George Bolton on B1001. 


FORDE 


Low-priced Records (1s. 6d. and 1s, 3d.). 


Top of this section come half a dozen Goodson Unbreakable 
Records which are priced at Is. 9d. They are remarkable 
value, including such numbers as A little kiss each morning, 
by Vincent Lopez and his Orchestra (167). One is not stretch- 
ing the truth when one says that it is impossible to tell any 
difference between these and an ordinary record when playing. 
Other numbers are Ain’t Misbehavin’ (165) and Louise (169). 
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Orchestra, with C. D. Smart on the Wurlitzer organ, has all 
the ingredients for a popular record of Nautical Moments 
(4993, 2s.), while the latter’s performance of Finlandia will 
delight Wurlitzer devotees (4992, 2s.). Then the attractive 
Scala Salon Orchestra is to be heard in a selection from ‘‘ Dear 
Love,” while Alfredo has chosen ‘‘ The Gold Diggers of Broad- 
way” for another pot-pourri (4988, 2s.). Just you, just me, 
by Murray’s Melody Makers, should score among the dance 
records, while comedy is provided by Chris Hall in Bunkey- 
doodle-[-doh on 4985. Randolph Sutton is as breezy as ever in 
Pretty little house that Jack built and Won’tcha (4990), while 
Morlais Morgan’s fine voice is heard to advantage in The 
Roman Road and Song of the Tinker (4996). 

Prominent in the new Dominion releases is Tom Kinniburgh 
singing She is far from the land and Shipmates o’ Mine (A261, 
ls. 3d.), while quite a clever dise is made by Jan Wien playing 
Hungarian Rhapsody on an Amboyna zither banjo (A263, 
Is. 3d.). Jay Wilbur’s dance discs include Punch and Judy 
Show (A267), and My fate is in your hands, as well as My 
sweeter than sweet (A254). The Brooklyn Broadcasters play 
that good tune ’ Taint no sin very well on A265, while the 


The Imperial (ls. 6d.) list is brimful of good things, especially 
in the dance section. A fine waltz double is provided by 
Adrian Schubert's Orchestra in Dream Lover (from ‘ The 
Love Parade’) and The Bostonians in Dance away the night 
(2221). Don Vorhees’ Orchestra is successful in Just you, 
just me (2225), on the back of which there is I may be wrong, 
by Sam Lanin’s Orchestra. Vincent Lopez has recorded good 
examples of Happy days are here again and ’Tain’t no sin 
(2226), and Joe Ryan’s version of A little kiss each morning 
is good at the price (2222). The vocal side of the list did not 
appeal to us so much, but it will certainly succeed with 
Imperial’s public, especially the discs of Talbot O’Farrell 
(2232), Jack Gordon (2231), and Charles Penrose (2229). 
Unfortunately we did not receive all the Piccadilly records 
(ls. 6d.) and those that were sent us were rather below the 
usual high standard of this company. Vincent Lopez plays A 
little kiss each morning (492) tor Piccadilly as well as 
for Goodson. My fate is in your hands is not too 
sympathetically rendered by the White Star Syncopaters 
(491), who also play Singing in the bathtub (494). The vocal 
records did not please us very much, though we expect that 


The Three Virginians’ disc of the ‘‘ Gold Diggers 
of Broadway ”’ double is worth hearing, but it 
was not sent to us. One of the best records in 
the Sterno (1s. 6d.) list was by Mabel Lawrence. 
She sings two of Sophie Tucker’s songs from 
““Honky-Tonk”’ (303). In the dance section 
The Florida Band has a good version of I'll 
be getting along (307), while Bernie Blake and 
his Orchestra give a good rendering of Just 
you, just me (309). Bud Fell adds to the 
already countless “‘ Barnacle Bills” (311), and 
we liked Wally Heath’s treatment of If I had 
a talking picture of you and I’m a Dreamer 
(302). The most recent list contains a record 
by Sandy Rowan, which is sure to prove 
popular, The wedding o Lauchie McGraw 
(312). Bert Maddison’s Orchestra plays *‘ The 
Vagabond Lover” double (314) and Bert 
Collins will appeal to the sentimental in Old 
Pai and Will the Angels play their harps for 
me ? (315). 

A very bright Radio list (1s. 3d.) contains 
many old friends. Florrie Forde scores again 
in Great stuff this love and Forty Fousand Frushes 
(1316), while Randolph Sutton has a splendid double in 
Its an old Spanish custom and All hands on _ deck 
(1313). Stanley Kirby veers towards the sentimental in 
Just you, just me and Your mother and mine (1314). Martial 
Moments is appropriately rendered by Domenieo Possetti’s 
Orchestra and the Scala Salon Orchestra attain further success 


BOBBIE 
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Deauville Dance Orchestra’s performance of 
Dream Lover (waltz) should prove popular 
(A257). Tony Bennett engages himself in 
some quite amusing piano novelties by Billy 
Mayerl on A262, and the cinema organ record 
contains Tip-toe through the tulips and My 
old-fashioned home is played by C. D. 
Parmentier (A264). 


Spring. 

Very many will agree that the new birdsong 
record (H.M.V. B3345) is the plum of the 
month. For town-dwellers and exiles it has 
an incaleulable value. On one side Daybreak 
in a Surrey farm, beginning with a single 
voice that rather strains the microphone and 
developing into a full chorus of birds with 
solo parts by roosters, a dog, duck, geese, 
pigs, and a cow, is for all time and all places. 
The other side has a hint of artifice: An 
EKastertide Idyll in a Village Churchyard has, 
with its church bells, birdsong, organ, and 
church choir, the same appeal as a film on 
the same theme might have. It is most competently done, 


and is in good taste, but it has the flavour of the studio, 
which is conspicuously absent from the Surrey farm. 


The Staff Ride of the Valkyries. 


Seenes from Siegfried and the Valkyrie were burlesqued 
with shocking glee at the Fourth Staff Revel of the Gramophone 





Co., held again at the Wharncliffe Rooms on March 22nd, 
and with songs and dancing and fancy dresses and side-shows 
another memorable evening was pressed to the limits of 


with The Wedding Waltz and Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(982). Dance of the raindrops and Punch and Judy show 
make a good double for Harry Hudson’s Melody Men (1317), 





while Eddie Grossbart adds yet another A little kiss each 
morning to the already long list (1315). Bobbie Comber 
again heads the Broadcast (ls. 3d.) list with I’Ul keep off 
the grass no more and Peg-leg Jack (520), and Marie Lloyd 
(junior) makes a good debut with A little of what you fancy 
and One of the ruins that Cromwell knocked about a bit (518). 
More old favourites are happy successors to their predecessors 
(517) and Nat Lewis’ Band has an exceptionally good disc of 
The Puneh and Judy show, in which it appears that a real 
Punch and Judy man takes part (526). Vamp of Baghdad 
and Dance of the rain drops is another good double by this 
combination (528). My fate is in your hands and Dream 
Lover (waltz) are coupled by Bertini’s Band (523). 


Some Stop-press Records. 


The latest Winner list has some carefully chosen selections 
that are sure to meet with approval. Domenico Possetti’s 


Saturday night. 





A NEW and DIFFERENT 


RECORD 
STORAGE 
CABINET 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS OF THE E.M.G. 


A new product which in excellence of construction 
and efficiency in service equals the famous E.M.G. 
Gramophones. 


E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramophones, 11, Grape St., W.C.2 
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YOUR GRAMOPHONE SHARES. 


H.M.V.-Columbia Merger Reports—A Budget Tax on Records P 


and the Columbia Graphophone Company have been 

considering an amalgamation has been made to serve 
duty again in a Stock Exchange whose idleness encourages 
rumour-mongering. Last year, when Mr. Louis Sterling, 
Columbia’s managing director, was in America, it was stated 
that the outcome might be a fusion between the two premier 
gramophone companies. At that time, however, the price 
of Columbia Graphophone ordinary shares was practically 
double what it is to-day, and everything has its price! So 
nothing matured. 

Things have changed since then, and an arrangement 
between the two companies is much more of a practical 
possibility than it was. During the next six months—maybe 
earlier—present rather meagre rumours are likely to take 
definite shape. If the two companies merge they will com- 
mand a total issued share capital of £4,882,500. How a 
merger would be arranged is a matter of speculation, but it 
must be remembered that control of the H.M.V. is in the 
hands of the Victor Talking-Radio group in the United 
States, and for all practical purposes, complete amalgamation 
could be effected either by the offer by the Victor interests 
of its own shares in exchange for the ordinary shares of the 
Columbia or by the formation of a new concern which would 
have made over to it the controlling interest in the H.M.V. 
now held by the Victor- Radio companies, and also the ordinary 
shares of the Columbia, the latter to be satisfied by the allotment 
to holders of shares in the new company. In such event, 
the prime consideration must be the price which is offered 
to holders of Columbia shares. Last year, it is said, as much as 
£13 apiece was asked for Columbias—a very high figure. 
The present price of Columbias is nearer 6}. 

The main object of a merger would be to effect economies 
in raw materials, the exchange of artistes, savings in royalty 
fees, and avoidance of overlapping in the talking picture 
business. This latter branch of the industry is rapidly increas- 
ing in importance, and since both companies have American 
connections and most talking pictures come from America, 
there is a distinct danger of a conflict of interests. What 
these savings would mean to shareholders in both companies 
it is impossible to say; at the moment, it hardly seems that 
they can represent more than a few pence per share, and in 
any case they must take time to become operative, because 
of contracts already arranged. Taking the long view, however, 
it will probably prove a wise step; more than that it is 
impossible to say until definite news is forthcoming. 


A Tax on Records ? 


The dullness of the Stock Exchange market in the leading 
gramophone shares at the present time is not attributable to 
merger rumours, however, but to statements that a very hard- 
pressed Chancellor of the Exchequer may impose a small tax on 
all gramophones and gramophone records sold. The H.M.V. 
Company alone is reckoned to be producing something like 


sk report that the Gramophone (H.M.V.) Company 


26,000,000 records per annum, when working at full capacity. 


A tax of Id. on each record would mean a total gain to the 
Exchequer of over £1,000,000. On the basis of record sales 
of only 75,000,000 per annum, a penny tax would produce 
£3,000,000, and a 3d. tax would bring in nearly £10,000,000 
per annum—a figure which must make any Chancellor’s 
mouth water. 


—Decca Accounts. 


The effects of such taxation would spell disaster for some 
of the newer companies, whose margin of profit has already 
been cut down to vanishing point in an effort to establish a 
market for their products. For the bigger companies it would 
mean a Shrinkage of revenue in any case, even if the imposition 
were passed on to the public, and there is little doubt that 
criticism would be directed against a Government which 
penalised a growing and prosperous industry without making 
the State-owned (and highly profitable) wireless system share 
the burden. 

The fly in Mr. Snowden’s ointment is the difficulty of collec- 
tion of a gramophone record tax—a difficulty patent to all 
who know of the huge stocks that have to be carried year 
in and year out. Mr. Snowden, hard-pressed as he is, would 
hardly go so far as to make such a tax retrospective. Taking 
all things into consideration, holders of sound gramophone 
shares would be ill-advised to part with them on the strength 
of present rumours, though prospective purchasers might, 
with advantage, stay their hands until Mr. Snowden has 
launched the annual attack upon the taxpayer. 


Decca’s Accounts. 


The Decca Record Company announces inability to pay the 
Preference dividend due on March 3lst. The accounts to that 
date may be expected shortly. 

L.J.C. 


WR R 


THE WIRELESS MANUAL. By Captain Jack 
Frost. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 5s. net. 


What is the difference between a manual and a textbook * 
The latter, of course, is not concerned with descriptions so much 
as with the explanations of principles. A manual on the other 
hand is like Baedeker, it takes you on a tour indicating 
the interesting points on the way. It is not concerned with the 
reasons for things, though it is concerned to some extent with 
their history. In this sense this little book by Capt. J. Frost 
is rightly called a Wireless Manual. It starts with a short 
history of Wireless and a very general description of the medium 
through which wireless works. It then proceeds with practical 
advice on purchasing a wireless set, erecting an aerial, installing 
a set, a description of the various parts, with notes on the care 
of the set, faults and fault-finding and so on. There is no very 
abstruse theory in it, though here and there formule are 
introduced which may be unintelligible to an ordinary reader. 
However, they don’t matter very much and you can easily pass 
them over if you don’t want to be bothered to understand them. 
If you know little about the land of wireless, but want to know 
something of not too technical a kind about various parts of a 
receiver and how they work, this should be quite a satisfaction 
guide book; it is written in simple language and in its 
llustrations, at any rate, it is quite up to date. P.W. 
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THE GRAMOPHONIST’S 
GUIDE TO FILMS 


(The following list of the more recent musical comedy films 
is compiled for reference purposes to assist those who have got 
the records but have not seen the films, and those who have seen 
the films and want to get the records. Where records have been 
made by the original artistes the catalogue number is given in 
heavy type.) 

“SALLY ” ( First- National-Pathé). 

Musical comedy. All colour. Directed by J. F. Dillon. 
Release Date, September 22nd. European Premiére at the 
Regal, London, February 27th, 1930. 

The stage version will be remembered by many people at 
the Winter Garden Theatre in London, with Dorothy Dickson 
in the title réle, supported by Leslie Henson. 

Brilliant opening scenes in a popular café and, later on, 
ballet scenes of exceptional grace and beauty. Well worth 
seeing for these alone. Otherwise rather drawn out and vapid. 


Marilyn Miller dances superbly, looks, sings, and acts well. 


Ford Sterling and Joe E. Brown give good comedy relief. 
Alexander Gray lets the show down badly ; 
with a better hero this might have been a 
thundering success. 

Mosic published by Chappell. 

Sones: If I’m Dreaming (H.M.V. B5794, 
Parlophone R594, Decca F1679, Dominion 
A267). Look for the Silver Lining (H.M.V. 
B5785, Decca F1679). I’m just a wild rose 
(H.M.V. B5785), Sally Selection (Col. DX25, 
H.M.V. B5794). 

“ITS A GREAT LIFE” (Jury-Metro- 

Goldwyn). 

Back-stage musical comedy. Some colour 
sequences. Directed by Sam Wood. Release 
Date not fixed. 

This film features the famous Duncan 
Sisters. The story is slight, being really an 
excuse for the Duncan Sisters to do their 





Lucky me, lovable you (H.M.V. B5771, Parlophone R584 and 
E6269, Col. CB9, Decca M122 and F1643, Dominion 247, 
Zonophone 5537, Broadcast 2545, Regal MR17). 


* DEVIL-MAY-CARE ” ( Jury- Metro- Goldwyn). 

Romantic musical comedy. Some colour sequences. Directed 
by Sidney Franklin. Release Date not fixed. Western Electric 
Sound on film and disc. ° 

This is Ramon Novarro’s first all-talking and singing picture, 
and those who heard him sing in “ The Pagan” will not be 
disappointed in his two new numbers, Charming and Shepherd’s 
Serenade. 

The story is so utterly subservient to the star that except 
for saying that it is Napoleonic in theme, it may practically be 
ignored. Briefly, its only raison d’étre is to allow Novarro, 
a fervent Buonapartist, to escape from a Royalist firing party, 
become a footman, and for a short time a groom, in the house 
of a countess who loves him in vain, sing some romantic little 
songs, and finally win the girl of his heart. And because 
Novarro does all this with such a joyous swing, we forget 
that we have seen it all before ; we are blind to the producer’s 
occasional anachronisms, and turn a deaf ear to those American 
voices that spell murder to the French language. 

Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter. 

Sones: Charming (Col. CB21, Imperial 
2211, Parlophone R585). Shepherd’s Serenade 
(Col. CB21, Imperial 2211, Parlophone R585). 


“THE GRAND PARADE” (P.D.C.). 


Musical drama. Directed by Edmund 
Goulding. Release Date not fixed. R.C.A. 
Photophone system of recording. 


After ‘‘The Trespasser”’’ this is a sad 
disappointment. Edmund Goulding has a 
poor story which he has produced with such 
candid insincerity as to defeat his object in 
making it a box-office attraction, except 
with completely uneducated audiences. 
There is no need to describe the plot or the 
treatment. All the conventional emotions 


“acts,” which are undoubtedly amusing. MARILYN MILLER IN “ SALLY ”’ of innocence betrayed and triumphing, the 


There is the usual complication of the young 
man—a piano player in this case (played by Lawrence 
Gray)—who falls in love with and marries the younger 
sister. As a result, the act is broken up and _ both 
parties fail miserably on their own. Vivian becomes ill and 
Rosetta sacrifices her newly-discovered lover to rush to her 
sister’s bedside. We then witness Vivian’s dream of the ulti- 
mate success of their act in a gorgeous scene in colour, with a 
very clever setting for a song called Sailing on a sunbeam to 
you. This is the best part of the show, the first stage scene 
—also in colour—being much less unusual and attractive. 
Following You is the theme song of the film, and is sung by 
the two sisters. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter. 

Sones: Following You (Decca M122, Parlophone R587, 
Dominion A255, Broadcast 2549). 


“CHASING RAINBOWS ” ( Jury- Metro-Goldwyn). 

Back-stage musical comedy. Some colour sequences. 
Directed by Charles Reisner. Release Date not fixed. Western 
Electric Sound on film. 

There was a short note on this film in the last issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Records of the two best songs still continue 
to come in. 

Music published by Lawrence Wright Music Co. 

Sones: Happy days are here again (H.M.V. B5771, Parlo- 
phone R584, and E6269, Col. CB9, Decca M117 and F1643, 
Imperial 2226, Zonophone 5537, Broadcast 2545, Regal MR17). 


waster reformed, the sly secret of impend- 

ing motherhood, all these veins of sentimentality are worked 
to their utmost, and even an accomplished stage actress like 
Helen Twelvetrees and an actor like Fred Scott were unable 
to make much of their material. The chief songs are You 
left me alone in the rain and Moanin’ for You, neither as good 
as the songs in “‘ The Trespasser.”’ 

Music published by Lawrence Wright Music Co. 

Sones: Alone in the Rain (Col. CB13, Decca F1678). 
Molly (Col. CB13 and DB22, Parlophone E6268). Moanin’ 
for You (Decea F1678). 


“SPLINTERS ” (Ideal) (British and Dominion Film Cor- 
poration, Ltd., and The Gramophone Company, Lid.). 


Musical revue. Directed by Jack Raymond. Release Date, 
September Ist, 1930. 


There is little enchantment about this English war film in 
which the Gramophone Company co-operated with British 
and Dominion Films, Ltd., but those who would go any 
distance to see Sydney Howard and Nelson Keys will be 
perfectly satisfied, because it is a good, straightforward bit of 
film work, with lots of familiar choruses and types and situa- 
tions, and just one or two particularly happy touches. Ina 
word, *‘ Splinters’”’ tells of the genesis and development of a 
war-time concert party in France, and so long as you know 
what you are going to see you will not be disappointed. 


Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 
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Sones: I'll be getting along (H.M.V. B3193 and B5726, 
Regal MR33, Parlophone R579, Decca M109, Imperial 2224, 
Sterno 307). Encore (H.M.V. B3193 and B5726). There's 
room in my heart (H.M.V. B3201 and B5725). Splinters Selec- 
tion (H.M.V. B3299). Carroll Gibbons, who arranged or com- 
posed all the music of the film, here conducts the H.M.V. 
Orchestra in a first-class record. 


* THE LOVE PARADE ” (Paramount). 

Romantic musical comedy. Directed by Ernest Lubitsch. 
Release Date, October 6th, 1930. 

This is generally agreed to be the best musical comedy film 
so far shown, and the addition of a Lubitsch to all the other 
ingredients with which we are familiar has achieved this result. 
It is a sparkling, brilliant and charming performance from 
beginning to end, and though the songs are not so good as 
those of “‘ Innocents of Paris,’’ Maurice Chevalier is assisted 
by a very much better lady to love, Miss Jeannette MacDonald, 
who makes a fascinating Queen of Sylvania. Apart from 
Maurice Chevalier’s ,irresistible humour, 
the comic interludes supplied by Lupino 
Lane and Lillian Roth are timed to a nicety, 
and add appreciably to the whole effect. 
{t should be added that the Chevalier and 
MacDonald records, good as they are, give 
only a skeleton of what they represent, 
and anyone who misses seeing this film 
when it is generally released will be 
making a serious mistake. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones : My Love Parade (H.M.V. B3332, 
B5790, Col. 5725, Decca M117). Nobody’s 
using it now (H.M.V. B3332 and B5769). 
Dream Lover (H.M.V. B38289 and B5769, 
Col. 5725, Decca F1675, Broadeast 524, 
Dominion A257, Imperial 2221, Parlophone 
R600). March of the Grenadiers (H.M.V. 
B3289, Parlophone R600). 


“WHY BRING THAT UP? ” 
(Paramount). 
Back-stage comedy 

by George Abbott. 

ember 17th, 1930. 
This is one of those films that appear to 

give you an almost embarrassing insight 

into the private lives of the celebrities, 
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drama. Directed 
Release Date, Nov- 


like ‘“‘Honky Tonk,” ‘“‘Is Everybody 
Happy ?”’’ ‘The Vagabond Lover,” 


“It’s a Great Life,” ete., and the glimpses of what the 
Two Black Crows, Mack and Moran, may have gone 
through before they achieved popularity with the aid of 
Harry Green as their manager are most entertainingly filmed. 
Undoubtedly this will be a most popular film wherever it is 
seen and heard, and at least half any audience will get addi- 
tional thrills from seeing the invention and stage performance 
of the familiar dialogues on Columbia records. Anyone 
who has not seen the Two Black Crows before will be 
chiefly impressed by the amazing subtlety of their general 
immobility and very occasional gestures. This makes them the 
outstanding artists that they are, quite apart from the striking 
variety of vocal tone-colour already familiar on their records. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sones: Shoo, shoo, boogie boo (Col. 5690). Do I know what 
l’m doing? (Col. 5690). Two Black Crows Records (Col. 4441, 
4416, 4686, 4927, 5148, 5259, 5604). 


‘MARRIED IN HOLLYWOOD ” ( Foz). 
Musical comedy. Directed by Marcel Silver. 
February 10th, 1930. 
This film will suggest to many audiences political events in 
Rumania, just as * Atlantic”’ suggested the Titanic disaster 


Release Date, 
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MORAN AND MACK IN **‘ WHY BRING 
THAT UP ”’ 


and ** Men Without Women ”’ the sinking of the Hampshire, 
but Prince Carol’s romance is distorted out of all recognition 
and ends with scenes at Hollywood treated with less regard for 
probabilities than usual. The early scenes of the opera world 
of pre-war Vienna are very attractive, and promise a much 
better film that this turns out to be. The music is partly by 
Oscar Straus, but the best numbers are by his less famous 
collaborators. ‘‘ The Love Parade” has rather put this sort 
of film in the shade. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sones: Dance away the night (H.M.V. B5743 and B3283, 
Col. CB15, Regal G9465, Broadcast 2534 and 506, Parlophone 
R518, Imperial 2221, Dominion A232, Decca F1675). Peasant 
Love Song (Col. DB35). 


“ HAPPY DAYS” ( Foz). 

Musical revue featuring Fox stars. Directed by Ben Stoloff. 
Release Date, April 28th, 1930. World Premiére at the Tivoli, 
Strand, Thursday, February 13th, 1930. 

The film opens with amusing scenes on 
a ‘‘ show-boat.” Then the scene changes 
to a theatrical club where Marjorie White 
“ec is disguised as a page-boy, and when 

discovered persuades all the film stars to 
put up a show at Memphis to save the 
fortunes of the old showman, under whom 
they all started their careers. The rest of 
the film is the show—on a large stage— 
like ‘‘The Hollywood Revue” and the 
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rest. The dancing throughout is beyond 
praise. Colour might have helped these 
scenes. The singing is bad, but is much 


better on records with other singers. The 
individual turns of the stars are short and 
witty, and on the whole this is a thoroughly 
amusing show which needs one or two 
colour sequences. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones: I’m on a diet of love (Decca 
M119 and F1682, Parlophone R598). Mona 
(Decca M119 and F1682, Parlophone R598). 


“THE VAGABOND LOVER ” ( Ideal). 

Comedy with music. Directed by 
Marshal Neilan. Release Date not fixed. 

Rudy Vallee is said to be the ‘idol of 
the American radio public, but he is a 
disappointment for English film-goers who 
were expecting a successor to Rudolph Valentino. He has a 
pleasant voice, as we have long known from his records, but 
apart from the excellent comedy supplied by Marie Dressler 
the film is not of great entertainment value. 

Music published by The Victoria Music Company. 

Sones: A little kiss each morning (Col. 5727, Parlophone 
R559, Piccadilly 492, Sterno 314, Imperial 2222, Decca M120 
and F1641, Broadcast 526 and 2550, H.M.V. B5761, B3323, 
B3327). I'll be reminded of you (Sterno 314, H.M.V. B5761). 
I love you, believe me (Parlophone R559). If you were the only 
girl in the world (Parlophone R572). I’m just a vagabond lover 
(Imperial 2222). 


“GOLD DIGGERS OF BROADWAY ” (Warner Bros.). 


Musical comedy. Colour sequences. Directed by Roy del 
Ruth. Release Date, April 28th, 1930. 

This is the type of all-talking, all-singing, all-dancing 
spectacle that Hollywood produces better than anyone else. 
The elaborate settings and gorgeous colours are just the right 
background for the high-spirited Winnie Lightner, who, as the 
flamboyant Mabel, vamps poor, fat Albert Gran into a state of 
helpless bewilderment. These two take the chief honours, 
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although Nancy Welford and Conway Tearle play up magnifi- 
cently. Perhaps the clamorous chatter of the American 
chorus girls will prove too much for some English ears, but 
the spirit of good fun and the tuneful songs will more than 
outweigh this possible irritation. Nick Lucas is starred in 
the songs, and a good deal depends upon whether you like his 
style of singing or not. He is certainly a master of it. 

Music published by Feldman & Co. 

Sones: Tiptoe through the tulips. Painting the clouds with 
sunshine. Kitchenette. Go to Bed. What will I do without you ? 
Song of the Gold Diggers. Mechanical Man. Keeping the wolf 
from the door. There are so many good records of most of 
these songs that it is impossible to enumerate them. The 
first two are said to have been recorded seventy times. 


“SHOW OF SHOWS” (Warner Bros.). 

Stage spectacles and star turns. All colour. Vitaphone. 
London premiére, Tivoli, March 24th. Release Date, October 
13th, 1930. 

All the Warner Bros. stars are seen, some only momen- 
tarily, others such as Irene Bordoni, John Barrymore, and 
Nick Lucas at unnecessary length. Should be called ‘‘ Leg- 
show of Legshows.” Honours to Winnie Lightner in bath 
scene, Frank Fay as compére, the three acrobatic dancers, 
Myrna Loy, the bicycle scene, and the — spectacles of 
the tricolor, black and white (with Georges Carpentier), and the 
ladders. The film has its longueurs and it has its tantalizing 
brevities ; but as a whole it’s a royal banquet for the glutton. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sones: Believe Me and Just one hour of love (Bordoni, 
Col. 5736). Singin’ in the bathtub (H.M.V. B3326, B5788, 
Col. 5737, 5738, Parlophone R604, Piccadilly 494, Goodson 
172, Zonophone 5532). Lady Luck (H.M.V. B5773, Col. 5738, 
Parlophone R604, Goodson 172, Broadcast 2547). Your love 
is all that I crave (Col. 5737). Show of Shows Selection (Col. 
DBX 15). 


“ FOOTLIGHTS AND FOOLS ” ( First-National-Pathé). 

Musical drama. Colour sequences. Directed by John 
McCormick. Release Date, August 11th, 1930. Vitaphone. 

Needless to say, Colleen Moore plays with her usual spirit 
and sincerity and shows every facet of her talents at one point 
or another of the story. In this story she is an American girl 
whom an astute manager has sent to France and brought back 
under the name of Fifi D’Auray as a Parisian star. Her wigs 
and frocks, her figure and her movements are just right, and 
the singing of You can’t believe my eyes and If I can’t have 
you in this broken French accent is charmingly done. On the 
whole I recommend this film especially to admirers of Colleen 
Moore herself. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sones: If I can’t have you (H.M.V. B5784, Parlophone R546, 
Dominion A258). You can’t believe my eyes (H.M.V. B5784). 


“IS EVERYBODY HAPPY?” (Warner Bros.). 

Drama with full dialogue and music. Directed by Archie 
Mayo. Release Date, August llth, 1930. 

Ted Lewis in his first film justifies and even exceeds expecta- 
tions. He is a typical young Jewish musician, and although 
his playing on the clarionet is not of the first class, he puts a 
song across as very few others can. The film starts well with 
the “old Emperor of Austria presenting the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra with an inscribed violin. The old man 
takes his wife and son to America for the boy to make his name 
as a violinist. The violin is pawned for a saxophone, and the 
boy makes his name in cabaret. The photography is good, 
the sound reproduction of the dialogue is occasionally indistinct.. 
and the songs and patter dancing are very effective. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sones: Wouldn’t it be wonderful (Col. 5621, Parlophone 
R586, Piccadilly 488, Broadcast 2550, Decca F1677). I’m 
the medicine man for the blues (Col. 5621, Decca F1677. H.M.V- 
B5784). In the land of jazz (Col. CBS). 
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“Happy Days” 


I’m on a Diet of Love. 


OTHER 


BESIDE AN OPEN FIREPLACE. 
LONELY TROUBADOUR. 


10-11, Denmark a R 
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“The Song of Love” 
Take Everything but You. 


Mona. Pil Stull go on Wanting 
H D ' You. 
— Walking with the Moon- 
Crazy Feet. ae 
Snake Hips. White Way Blues. 
We'll Build a Little I’m Somebody’s Baby 
World of Our Own. Now. 


Record ‘**Talkie’’ Hits! 
“ Mirth and Melody” ‘‘ Red Hot Rhythm ” 


Fascinating Devil. ! 
Snowball Man. At Last I’m in Love. 
Parade of the Blues. My Idea of Heaven. 
Boop-Boop a Doopa Doo Red Hot Rhythm. 
Hollywood Nights. Out of the Past. 


Reach Out for a Rain- 


“CERT ” 


WHEN THE ORGAN PLAYED AT TWILIGHT. 


CAMPBELL, CONNELLY & CO., LTD. 


ei 


“Phone: TEMPLE BAR 1653-6. 
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WE’RE UNCOMFORTABLE. 
THE WEDDING IN THE ARK. 
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FILM NOTES 


placed to take a sane view of the all-important problem 

of putting English films on the map again. Because 
we treasure records of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
or the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, or the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, of American dance bands, of Richard 
Tauber or Jack Smith, of Galli-Curci or Emmy Bettendorf, 
we do not the less treasure our records of the Hallé Orchestra 
or the L.8.0., of Jack Hylton’s Orchestra, of Gracie Fields and 
John Henry, of Peter Dawson and Norman Allin; nor does it 
concern us whether the records of Frieda Leider, Florence 
Austral, John McCormack, Chaliapine, Layton and Johnstone, 
the Lener Quartet and so on have been made in English or 
in foreign studios. We do not even enquire when we pay 
for a record the exact proportion of the price that goes into 
foreign pockets. 

To get good results we want the best artists recorded under 
the best conditions, and where the best 
conditions are obtainable equally in several 
countries the convenience of artists has to 
be considered. If Chaliapine is in England 
let him record in the H.M.V. studios ; if 
he is in America, in the Victor studios. 
His market is world-wide. Similarly if a 
film plot demands English scenery—as in 
‘* Her Private Life” or ‘‘The Sky Hawk’”’ 
—it should be made in England; if 
English characters are wanted, they should 
be played by English actors and actresses. 
[t is surely clear that if the international 
film industry were run on the same lines 
as the international gramophone industry, 
there would be no need for Quota Bills 
and periodical outcries of anti-American 
protest. 

America, however, as ‘“ Melchior” 
pointed out in his broadcast talk on films 
the other day, in 1929 sold sixteen million 
pounds’ worth of films to the world, of 
which England took eight million pounds’ 
worth, an increase of 100 per cent. over 
the previous year’s sales. This naturally 
causes a good deal of misgiving, because 
it suggests that we in England are being deluged with 
American films which are forced on us whether we like them 
or not simply through the power of financial interests. 
“ Melchior”’ dealt with the matter in an eminently sensible 
way and urged his listeners to interest their local 
exhibitors in four recommended English films, Asquith’s 
“A Cottage on Dartmoor,” Grierson’s ‘‘ Drifters,’ Cherry 
Kearton’s ‘‘ Tembi”’ and the British Instructional Films series 
of ‘‘ Secrets of Nature.’’ These ought certainly to be seen by 
everyone. 

The Quota Bill is under grave suspicion and so is the Film 
Censorship. Neither is having the effect that was intended. 
The former has already done some good, but in legislating for 
quantity rather than quality it has left a simple course open 
to American exhibitors to show a rattling good American 
film side by side with a specially bad English film; and this 
course has already been followed with some success. It has 
been followed with such cynical indifference to the feelings of 
the public that the effect has been overdone ; and it is said that 
the present policy of Americans who control English cinemas 
is to have some really good English films made with all the 


“T niaced of us who are gramophonists are especially well 


assistance that America is legally allowed to give. The result 
remains to be seen. 
The censorship is Gilbertian in its inefficiency. It allows 
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LILIAN DAVIES 
in her first film ** Just for a Song.”’ 


a general and particular licentiousness of word and deed and, 
even more, of thought to be drummed into us in such a 
profusion of “leg shows ”’ that if we did not regard all American 
habits and morality as fantastically unreal we should be 
disgusted (and we are disgusted when we see even a faint 
replica of them attempted by English producers); and it 
forbids the public showing of many really important and 
thrilling Russian films because of the propagandist element 
in them which would not have the slightest effect on any 
English audience. It even forbids Miss Anna May Wong 
as a Chinese dancer in ‘“‘ The Flame of Love’”’ to be kissed on 
the screen by the Russian officer (John Longden) with whom 
she is openly supposed to beliving. There is, in fact, something 
childishly cantankerous about the film censorship. 

But none of these things really affect the point at issue, any 
more than Mr. Bernstein’s experiment of a questionnaire on 
the negro film ‘* Hallelujah’’ at the Rialto, Enfield, affects it. 
No one who saw “ Hallelujah”’ at the 
Empire at its first performance would 
have ventured to predict that this 
‘* masterpiece of rhythmic sound, emo- 
tional sincerity and honestly told drama”’ 
(as Clive MacManus called it) would 
be popular with English audiences. 
It is emphatically not the sort of film that 
the ordinary film-going public wants ; 
and when Mr. Bernstein’s audiences had 
decided by a narrow majority that it was 
not ‘the most profound study of emotions 
any film has yet contrived,’ and by a 
larger majority that it was not *‘ a master- 
piece,” they wrote that the films which 
they did consider to be masterpieces were 
‘* The Ten Commandments,” ‘*‘ Ben Hur,” 
‘** Atlantic,’ and ‘‘ The Singing Fool.” 

I suspect that the number of question- 

naires filled in was not large enough to 
justify any conclusions drawn from them ; 
but if any reader of these lines really 
considers ‘‘ Atlantic’? a masterpiece, I 
would suggest a visit to the submarine 
film ‘‘Men without Women,’’ where a 
roughly analogous theme is treated with 
twice the realism, drama, and technical skill of the English 
film. 
Our English film industry deserves no quixotic support 
from the English public. It has a financially shady past, and 
little has happened to restore confidence in it. It is not 
producing a succession of good films which are not getting a 
fair chance of reaching the public. Quite the contrary ; 
it produces a succession of films of which at least half are a sad 
disappointment to its warmest supporters. Look at “‘ The 
Loves of Robert Burns ’”’ ; look at ‘‘ Raise the Roof,” in which 
Walter Summers (to whose eternal credit ‘‘ The Lost Legion ”’ 
is placed) and Betty Balfour, the immortal Squibs, are 
associated ; look at ‘‘ The Song of Soho.”’ 

On the other hand, English films have shown by fits and 
starts, in fragments and glimpses (remember “ Blackmail,” 
‘‘Pavement Butterfly,’ ‘‘ Dark Red Roses,’ &c.), that in 
direction, in acting, in photography and sound-reproduction 
we can at least equal the best efforts of American and 
Continental studios. To “ Melchior’s”’ list of good English films 
let me add emphatically ‘‘ Rookery Nook” and “ The House 
of the Arrow” and with less assurance “ At the Villa Rose ”’ 
and ‘‘ Just for a Song.” Let our film people get on with 
their work and give us the quality of goods that we have a 
right to expect. 
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Now a brief glance at general releases. Of the fifty films 
being shown during March that I have seen those which I 
should have been very sorry to miss were “‘ Temptation’ and 
‘The Red Lighthouse ’’ (both silent German crook dramas), 
‘The Romance of the Rio Grande,” ‘‘ Fashions in Love,’’ 
‘The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,’ and perhaps “‘ Madame X.”’ 
The more uproarious films that I thoroughly enjoyed were 
‘The Cocoanuts’”’ (with the four Marx brothers), ‘‘ Barnum 
was Right,’ and ‘All at Sea.’ I should not argue with 
anyone who added ‘“‘The Sky Hawk,” ‘The Hottentot’’ 
and “*‘ Four Walls.” 

Of the April general releases I recommend ‘‘ Seven Faces,”’ 
‘“‘ Gold-diggers of Broadway’ (if you can stand Nick Lucas), 
‘““The Great Gabbo”’ and perhaps ‘* Hollywood Revue, 1929.” 
If you like Italians, you should not miss the beloved vagabond 
of ‘‘ Mister Antonio.” Varying degrees of disappointment 


‘ 
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await those who see ‘“‘A Woman of Affairs,’ ‘‘ Woman to 
Woman,” ‘‘The American Prisoner,’ ‘‘ The Godless Girl,’’ 
‘** Wild Orchids,’ ‘‘ The Flying Fleet,’ ‘‘To What Red Hell,” 
all of which have been handsomely praised by some 
people. 

Of London pre-releases and trade shows the best have been 
‘‘ The Virginian,’ ‘‘ The Love Parade,” ‘‘ Why Bring that Up ?”’ 
‘The Italian Straw Hat” (silent, at the Avenue Pavilion), 
‘* Just for a Song ”’ (English),“‘ Men without Women,” “ Sally,”’ 
‘* Disraeli,’ ‘‘ The Waiter’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The Show of Shows,’’ 
and ‘‘ No, No, Nanette.” 

The most exciting anticipations are of Greta Garbo’s first 
talkie ‘‘Anna Christie,’ of Dennis King and Jeannette 
MacDonald in. ‘“‘The Vagabond King,’ and of Paul 
Whiteman’s ‘“‘ King of Jazz’”’ (of which I have only seen the 
preliminary ‘‘ Revuette’’). CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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HOME TALKIES 


By W. H. 


UCH interest was displayed about a year ago in the 
1M { aavent of “‘ Home Talkies,” but nothing seems to have 

fructified so far. It may be interesting to examine the 
reasons for this, especially when one realises the big market 
there must be for apparatus of this kind among the vast 
cinema-going public. I have heard it argued that a film once 
seen has no further appeal to the “film fan,’ but I do not 
think this is true in a large number of cases, and especially 
in regard to pictures of historic and national interest. Many 
of the talkies shown during the last few months have had 
merely an ephemeral appeal, but there are others that many 
people would like to be able to see again and again. It is 
obvious that the cinema proprietor cannot arrange for this. 
He must always have something new for the mass of people 
who want new sensations and care nothing at all for seeing a 
film twice. 

If, however, it were possible for a film having a special 
appeal to a section of the movie audience, to be reproduced 
for the home projector and to have also the added advantage 
of being a talkie, there would be a big demand, I believe, 
which would grow as home projectors increase in popularity. 

What, then, stands in the way? There must be, from 
the figures one is given, nearly 100,000 people in this country 
in possession of Ciné-Kodak or Baby Pathé cameras and 
projectors. Here is a vast and ever-growing market. What 
is needed for the provision of the “‘Home Talkie’’? Two 
things: (a) the apparatus, and (b) the films and records. 
Taking the former, it may be said without exaggeration that 
the man who will go to the expense of buying a cinema camera 
is the type of person who will surely be the possessor of a radio 
set and a gramophone. Ali these forms of home entertain- 
ment are allied in the sense that they are electrical and 
mechanical devices, and have an appeal as such to the mechani- 
cally-minded man. All that is needed, therefore, in the way 
of extra apparatus is the synchronising device. This is quite 
a simple matter, and there are several of them completed and 
only awaiting the advent of the films and records before being 
placed on the market. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who have not bothered 
to look into this interesting development of entertainment 
in the home, it might be as well to describe briefly, and without 
going into technical details, what is the connection between 
the radio set, the gramophone, and the projector, to which I 
have referred in these notes. 

Every reader will be aware that the talking picture is 
merely a synchronisation of sight and sound. In the home 
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version, the radio set will be used to amplify, through its 
low frequency side and via the loud speaker, the sound from 
the record. The latter will be played on the gramophone, 
and obviously it does not matter whether an ordinary radio- 
gramophone combination is used or the older type of gramo- 
phone with a pick-up fitted to the tone-arm, and operated 
through the radio set as a separate instrument. Then comes 
the synchroniser, which connects the turntable of the gramo- 
phone to the spindle of the cinema projector, so that as the 
film is run through, the record is played in synchronisation as 
to time and speed. This device is quite cheap, certainly less 
than £5. 

So far, so good. The home talkie is there in embryo or 
is easily obtainable. Here we come to the difficulty, but one 
that is not insurmountable. I have said that a record and 
a film is needed. The former is already made and used in 
those talkies which use that system and not ‘“‘ sound on the 
film.”’ At the moment, it does not seem possible to use 
‘sound on the film ”’ for home talkies, though even that will 
come, no doubt, in due course. It is quite a simple matter 
to distribute the records, and the full-size film used in the 
cinema can be reproduced quite simply and cheaply in the 
home cinema sizes for Ciné-Kodak or Baby Pathé. 

One does not expect the film companies to market these 
reduced versions before the film proper has been shown, but 
if my theory is right that many people do want to see a film 
again, and indeed would like to have a home version of their 
favourites to keep by them, the film companies have a big 
market and an added revenue available. Noone yet seems 
to have tackled the problem of getting the film companies 
sufficiently interested in this new outlet for their products. 
A very big and new business awaits the organisation which 
will take a chance and market the necessary apparatus. 

No doubt my critics will say that most talking films are 
based on the “sound on the film’ process, and not on the 
sound on the disc or record; but is there anything beyond 
apathy and lack of interest to prevent a record being made 
at the same time as the sound is being made on the film ? 
Probably some expert will put me right in that respect. 

I know that I have seen a number of “‘ shorts,’ as they are 
called, reproduced in the home talkie in a most excellent 
manner, using the ordinary apparatus such as I have described 
here. A talking film, several hundred feet in length, and 
providing most interesting home _ entertainment can 
thus be obtained. Who is going to be the first to give 
us this ? 
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“VOX” AND RADIO 


By THE EDITOR 


HE fact that we have found it necessary to 
cease publishing Vor as a weekly has done 
nothing to shake my opinion that radio criticism 

is necessary. One of our troubles was that the wireless 
trade was still thinking almost entirely in terms of 
circulation for the placing of its advertisements, and 
was naturally not prepared to support the com- 
paratively limited circulation of a sixpenny weekly. 
My original plan, as readers of _,THE GRAMOPHONE 
will remember, was to publish a twopenny weekly ; 
but it is not too much to say that under the present 
conditions of life in this country a twopenny weekly 
is an impossibility for any private company. I 
confess I was misled by the immense circulation of 
the Radio Times into supposing that there was a 
larger public genuinely interested in the programmes; 
but the melancholy fact has emerged that the 
proportion of intelligent listeners is far smaller in 
relation to the great mass of unintelligent listeners 
than among gramophone users. Gradually, of course, 
the intelligent user of the gramophone is getting to 
realise that radio is an indispensable complement to 
his gramophone; and that I propose to make the 
experiment of continuing to write about radio every 
month in THE GRAMOPHONE is due to the hope of 
converting from their prejudice the many readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE who still refuse to allow a radio set 
into their homes. We devotees of the gramophone 
must realise that more and more in the future is radio 
going to supply us with the means of deciding what 
we waht recorded in a permanent form. It is 
already evident. Most of the recent successes on 
records have been found not on the concert platform, 
but in the radio studio. Here let me pause a moment 
to deplore the shortsightedness of those who made 
such a hideous combination as radio studio inevitable. 
The great recording companies have already taken 
the fullest advantage of radio, and for THE GRAMO- 
PHONE to ignore it, unless it can afford to support a 
younger brother like Vox, would be an insensate 
conservatism comparable to the kind of conservatism 
which was the official policy before Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere provided it with something for 
opponents like myself to fight against. The Con- 
servative Party until then was rather like Phil Scott, 
and, though we can sympathise with poor Phil Scott, 
we must admit that when it comes to fighting as 
distinct from boxing he was not in it with Sharkey. 
As a matter of fact, the technical side of THE 
GRAMOPHONE has for a long time now assumed that 
the readers for whose interests it caters possess 
electric machines, and, since I can claim no kind of 


credit for the technical articles which THE GRAMO- 
PHONE provides every month, I have no hesitation in 
saluting them as admirable. But I do feel that to 
Keep an ear on technical improvement is not enough 
unless we can keep another on artistic improvement. 
Some time ago, old readers willremember, we ventured 
on the publication of a Player-Piano supplement. 
only to find that, in spite of the loyal and enthu- 
siastic support of the player-piano trade, there was 
no demand for such a supplement. Mr. Ernest 
Newman kindly suggested in print the other day 
that I should start a player-piano magazine. This 
was a handsome compliment, because Mr Newman 
himself once ran a splendid magazine for player- 
piano enthusiasts, and I cannot believe that what 
his brilliant journalism failed to establish could ever 
be established by anybody else. I should like to 
return the compliment and say to Mr. Ernest Newman 
that if he will start a magazine of judicious radio 
criticism I will, with pleasure, recede from the attempt 
to do it myself. Meanwhile, I shall refuse to believe 
that I am beaten, and so the radio supplement of 
THE GRAMOPHONE begins this month. To readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE who disapprove of such an exotic 
addition to their monthly fare, I must point out that 
it is not robbing them of space which would otherwise 
have been devoted to their beloved instrument. To 
radio advertisers who suspect the fanatical exclusive- 
ness of our readers, I would suggest that they have a 
fine field for missionary effort. I am ready to do 
anything to help the newcomer in radio, who like 
myself, has a horror of the complications of what one 
of the die-hards of THE GRAMOPHONE calls plumbing. 
He wrote to me only the other day and said he 
supposed I was getting more plumbing than music 
nowadays. To some extent this is true, and there 
have been many occasions during the last year when 
I have felt the despair a man feels when his water 
pipes burst after a frost. There is nothing so 
paralyzing when listening in tranquillity of spirit to. 
the Gershom Parkington Quintet playing Tratimeret 
as the loud report followed by the ghastly silence 
that proclaims something gone wrong, though what 
that is requires an electrical expert to ascertain. 
Most of us will remember Harry Tate’s reception of 
his son’s information about the motor-car. That 
is what I feel. By the way, what unkind god forbids 
to mortals the pleasure of having Harry Tate on 
Broadcasting recorded in a permanent form? Has 
Mr. Harry Tate conceived a hatred of the gramo- 
phone ? Why can we have no more records of his ? 
One of the questions that I as an unskilled mechanic 
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ask myself is why every single wireless set makes it a 
point of honour to have a different set of numbers on 
its dials. Lady Elspeth Campbell and I have been 
corresponding about wireless recently, she from 
Argyll with a Beethoven portable, I from Jethou 
with a Haleyon portable. But it is just as useless 
for her to tell me that she gets Vienna with, let us say, 
75 and 714 as for me to tell her that I get it with 
81 and 803. It was bad enough in the days when 
the gramophone companies recorded at different 
rates per minute ; but it was nothing compared to the 
confusion nowadays. 


I have three wireless sets, and each of them has an 
entirely different set of numbers varying from the 
Marconi four-valve, which twists about from 1 to 10, 
to Wilson’s Great Eastern, which twists about from 
1 to 150 and, not content with that, demands that you 
move the red and black plugs backward and forward 
in what I think is called the grid bias. Now as I 
would as soon stroke a hyena as attempt to touch a 
plug in a grid bias I can do nothing until I have 
found my engineer. I recognise that if one is going 
to have a super set like Wilson’s it cannot hope to be 
fool-proof and I recognise equally the amazing extent 
to which the average set 7s fool-proof; but this 
variation of what I believe is called calibration does 
perplex me, and I cannot think why it should be 
necessary. I said this once to an expert, and, as, I 
remember, he told me it was a question of condensers. 
But again I ask why should not condensed electricity 
be served out in graded tins like condensed milk. 
Another thing I do not understand is why atmos- 
pheries should drive a listener nearly insane in one 
wireless set and be hardly noticeable in another at the 
same time. Wilson’s Great Eastern heard an aero- 
plane overhead the other day and was so jealous of 
the noise it made that for 9 week it roared almost as 
loudly. Then it gave up and roared as gently as a 
sucking dove again. This very week my Halcyon, 
which had been offering me Rome, Milan, Vienna, 
Langenberg, Budapest, Oslo and a dozen other 
stations with a superb clarity, decided that I was not 
to hear the broadcast of La Sonnambula from Rome, 
and it made such an infernal racket that it succeded. 
Atmospherics, no doubt, but can nothing be done 
about them? I do not resent atmospherics in a 
thunderstorm ; but I do resent hearing Rome magnifi- 
cently when a south-west gale is shrieking round the 
house and yet when the weather is as halcyon as the 
instrument being tortured by diabolical cracklings. 
Obviously there must be many people like myself 
who are discouraged and depressed by bad reception. 
What I want to know is whether it is a natural law 
with which we are powerless to deal or whether it is 
our OWn ignorance which exposes us periodically 
to such torment. When I started the feature 
** Wireless without Tears ” in Vox I hoped I should be 
able to find out this sort of thing; but no! I feel 
convinced that one of the great handicaps to the right 


use of radio is the uncertainty of it all for the average 
listener. Half the hostile criticism of the programmes 
is due to the imperfection of the instruments, and 
when I remember the torment to which my own 
splendid instruments can sometimes expose me [ 
shudder to think of the dreadful aural suffering to 
which millions of my fellow creatures are almost 
continually subjected. 

No doubt all this will sound merely fatuous to the 
expert: but if by being fatuous I can sting one of 
them into pointing out my fatuity I shall have 
sacrificed any reputation I may possess for common 
sense (and that is by no means a high one) for the 
sake of the majority, for I am sure that as a user of 
radio I am struggling in the most congested part of 
the herd. 

Owing to the fact that I have been in bed now for 
over six weeks I have done my listening with 
singularly little change of mood, and as I hope that it 
will be a long time before I am again exposed to such 
a monotony of mental reaction, it occurs to me to 
make an effort to think of the programmes through 
February and the first half of March as a whole. 
But it cannot be done, and after this long bout of 
listening I am coming more and more to crave for an 
entertainment less broken up than the programmes 
offered by the B.B.C. I find myself more and more 
inclined to avoid that fidgety evening at Savoy Hill 
which begins at seven o’clock and goes on continuously 
till eleven, and to substitute for it the performance of 
an opera at Rome or Vienna. Now, I am willing 
to admit that the physical condition in which I have 
lately been listening has militated against an 
appreciation of the rich plum pudding which the 
B.B.C. offers every evening ; but 1 am beginning to 
wonder whether these bits and pieces are for the 
public good. I am beginning to wonder whether the 


-headline habit is really so much a public need as its 


devotees suppose. If the public is so incapable of 
concentrating its attention sufficiently to listen 
or to read without the help of change, how comes it 
that some of the most successful novels in recent 
years have been so extremely long and so extremely 
dull? I look back at the programmes of the B.B.C. 
to which I have been listening, and they appear to me 
in retrospect exactly like the newspapers I have 
been reading during the same time. I never read 
magazines with the exception of Blackwood’s and the 
Scots Magazine; but I have no doubt that if I did 
read magazines my recollection of them a month 
later would also be much the same. 


The programme builders at Savoy Hill would 
retort, and with justice, that their programmes are 
not designed to satisfy the omnivorousness of a bed- 
ridden invalid; they would maintain, and with 
justice, that if they succeed in pleasing some people 
all the time and all people some of the time they 
have done their job and cannot be expected to please 
all people all the time. 
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I did get a genuine thrill of excitement from the 
(liscussion over unemployment between Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Mr. J. M. Keynes, which to my mind was 
by far the best discussion we have yet heard over the 
wireless. It was thrilling for me to hear an influential 
economist like Sir Josiah Stamp definitely admitting 
that the North of England, Scotland, and Wales were 
to be sacrificed to keep London in its present position. 
It was thrilling to hear Mr. Keynes draw once or 
twice very near to the point of view of Major Douglas 
and of the Economic Party his teaching has inspired. 
I have seldom heard a more shattering admission 
of complete failure than we heard from Sir Josiah 
Stamp; and now what puzzles me is why the 
Nation (which is Mr. Keynes’s paper) has shown 
itself so bitterly critical of any proposal to give 
Scotland economic independence. The debate was 
unsatisfactorily reported in The Listener, for in 
reading through it I missed a good deal of what, 
perhaps indiscreetly, both Sir Josiah Stamp and 
Mr. J. M. Keynes admitted. It is little wonder that 
the United Empire Party should go ahead among 
people who have listened to such a discussion as that 
on unemployment, for it must have been perfectly 
. clear to thousands of listeners that economic thinkers 
like Sir Josiah Stamp are leading this country 
headlong into ruin. I do not myself believe in the 
possibility of what the United Empire Party aims at, 
but at least their aim is touched with the vitality of 
human endeavour, and it can impress the imagination 
with something more definite than the poor old 
worn-out die of Sir Josiah Stamp. 

After that debate I was anxious to listen to Sir 
Josiah Stamp’s point of view, but atmospherics were 
so atrocious that it would be unfair for me to criticise 
what I did manage to hear of it. 

The Archbishop of York’s point of view address 
was another confession of failure. After saying it 
would be impossible to enumerate what we owed to 
the practical assertion of the principle laid down by 
Luther at the Diet of Worms, * Here I stand, I can 
naught else,” his Grace seems surprised that con- 
temporary poets and novelists did not suggest that 
life as they saw it had any goal before it, the reaching 
of which was helped or hindered by the characters 
they depicted. As a matter of fact, the rest of the 
address was a complete repudiation of the value of 
Luther’s idiotic remark which has been used to 
justify every egomaniac since. The Archbishop’s 
address was a fine tolerant exposition of the Christian 
ideal, but did it never strike him that much of its 
value was defeated by that very tolerance? There is 
no chance for a Christianity that will not stand by its 
guns. The indifferent man-in-the-street is not 
impressed by the Christianity without tears of the 
Broad Church party. He may hate and fear the 
authoritative, unyielding, uncompromising spirit of 
Popery ; but at least he respects it enough to hate and 
fear its interference with his own nebulous individual- 


ism. Sir James Jeans’s point of view was better to 
read than to hear, but in both cases it was a severe 
disappointment to me. I do not like to have to refer 
to any voice as mincing, but if a great astronomer 
faces the microphone it is our duty to criticise the 
tone of his voice as we should criticise his grammar in 
the printed book, for the curious thing was that this 
mincing voice somehow suited the emptiness of that 
talk. Yes, I think the philosophers of the past may 
be grateful that they were not called upon to give 
their views over the microphone. However, after 
all, it is what we can learn from Sir James Jeans’s 
work that counts, not what he can teach us. Still, 
I confess his discourse was to me the severest 
disappointment I have yet suffered from _ the 
microphone. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson’s talks have all been a great 
pleasure, though I can well understand how violently 
he must exasperate some people. A paradox when 
you come to think of it, because if there is one 
quality which stands out above others in Mr. 
Nicolson’s talks it is the tolerant urbanity of them 
and a scepticism gentle enough to rob it of any 
power to irritate. He performed a great feat on the 
evening when his manuscript was lost. I wonder 
how many of his listeners appreciated what a strain 
that must have been on him and how delightfully 
he withstood it. 

The reputation of Glasgow after the failure of 
Huntingtower was redeemed by the performance of 
Miss Naomi Jacob’s one act play, The Dawn, 
I cannot help feeling that most listeners would have 
been puzzled to hear of Prince Charles Edward in 
Scotland in 1752, and I should have liked to see a 
note somewhere in the Radio Times pointing out 
that he certainly was there at that date, just as on 
several occasions he was in London many years after. 
the °45. 

The ex-burglar’s account of life in a convict prison 
was a very poor talk. Personally, I found the whole 
thing rather unpleasant and embarrassing, and on the. 
part of the B.B.C. a lapse of taste. On the other. 
hand, the Zoo keeper’s talk was perfect. 


We have had Old Time Vaudeville of the ’nineties, 
and a Music Hallin 1909, both produced and presented 
by Philip Ridgeway, with the book by Ralph Neale, 
and the music arranged by Dorothy Hogben. I 
wish that in these reconstructions of the entertain- 
ments of not so long ago somebody could be found 
to write better dialogue for the audience. The. 
performance itself is usually fairly convincing. No, 
one knows better than myself the difficulty of writing- 
dialogue that will be actor-proof, but unless it is 
going to be done it would be better to leave out these. 
attempts to revivify bygone audiences. The second 
effort was much better than the first, and if it had 
been a little more self-critical might have been very 
good indeed. Lack of self-criticism, however, ig 
dreadfully apparent in every production at Savoy 
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Hill. Even a great comic genius like H. G. Pélissier 
finally came to grief over this, and there are no great 
comic geniuses at Savoy Hill. The root of the trouble 
is, of course, that the entertainments are so ephemeral 
as to partake of the nature of charades; but if 
wireless art 1s ever going to make any advance this 
atmosphere of children digging about in an old 
clothes’ basket must be got rid of. 

Mr. Ernest Newman’s talks have been a great 
consolation to me recently, for it is always a consola- 
tion to find a man whom one respects confirming 
one’s own opinions, and I only hope that listeners 
have profited by his remarks about English singing. 
It really was depressing to come back from a 
delightful performance of Rigoletto at Rome to the 
laboured performance of Le Roi @’ Ys at Savoy Hill. 
What I am anxious to know is whether there has ever 
been a good producer of English opera, and by a good 
producer I mean a man who has enough personality 
to keep the singers, the conductor, the orchestra, 
the chorus, the ballet, the scene shifters, and the 
impresario in order. I should doubt it. And we shall 
get no good English opera until that producer comes 
along. He will not be too easy to find, for in addition 
to personality he will require a knowledge of music, 
dancing, acting, and singing, and not merely a 
knowledge of it, but an ability to teach others. 
I should be tempted to say that it was the Teutonic 
element in the English that made them such bad 
actors and actresses, and therefore worse opera 
singers, if the splendid acting of the Germans did not 
immediately contradict such an assertion. Partly, 
of course, our dramatic critics are to blame, because 
there is not one of them who knows anything about 
acting. There is not a single dramatic critic who is 
capable of knowing whether an actor or actress has 
made a part or marred it, unless of course he has had 
opportunity of seeing other actors and actresses in it. 
I would sooner accept Mr. Ernest Newman’s judgment 
of any play in London than that of any one of the 
purely dramatic critics, and until we get a dramatic 
critic who ean tell English actors and actresses what 
is wrong with their acting and earn their respect, so 
long will it deteriorate, as it is deteriorating every 
year. 

It is high time now that the B.B.C. producers gave 
more attention to acting and less attention to 
extraneous effects. Otherwise Wireless Drama is 
doomed. During the last month I have listened to 
plays in Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
and Scandinavia, and I regret to say that in every 
other country the superiority of the wireless actors is 
marked. Some of the trouble is due to the tiresome 
English habit of talking down their throats and the 
consequent lack of flexibility in the voice. It is 
really getting impossible to distinguish one character 
from another in the B.B.C. plays, and if I cannot 
distinguish them it is perfectly clear that nine 


hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand listeners 
are not going to be able to distinguish them. My 
advice to some good friends of mine is to abandon 
biscuit-box banging, puff-puffs, and reiterated mass 
groaning of sterotyped phrases, and get down to 
the solid hard work of teaching the individual 
members of the B.B.C. Repertory Company to act. 
Perhaps the chief reason why The Wreckers was a 
success was the individual performance of the 
American part. Hziles gradually became more and 
more unintelligible. It opened extremely well, for the 
scene was admirably set by Mr. Val Gielgud. I 
settled down to enjoy myself thoroughly ; but 
gradually the play collapsed under the effects. 
There was no sense of anation behind that monotonous 
ery ‘““We want bread,’ and the horses were so 
badly managed in the battle scene that I thought the 
were intended to be maxims. Or perhaps they were 
intended to be maxims, in which case the maxims 
were so badly managed that at the end of the scene 
I thought they were horses. The illustrative or 
incidental music, whichever you choose to call it, 
was badly chosen. What on earth was the value 
of a phrase from the Unfinished Symphony, and why 
during that troika ride was the opportunity missed . 
of using the music of that glorious song Troika for a 
background? But even had the effects been 
perfectly managed I should still mistrust them at 
the present stage of wireless acting. 


None of my friends at the B.B.C. will pay any 
attention to what I am writing, because they are 
unhappily obsessed with producing Radio plays 
which are to be independent of the old technique 
of acting. It is an idle dream. Let the director 
of productions get his repertory company into the 
performance of such plays as Le Dame Aux Camélias, 
Fedora, La Tosca, The Bells, The Corsican Brothers, 
and twenty others of the so much despised and 
pre-eminently stagey plays of the last half century, 
and when they can give a performance in any one of 
those which will hold the ears of listeners, then let 
them get back to experiment. It is a ridiculous state 
of affairs for me to be able to understand more of a 
German play, without speaking German, than an 
English play on the Radio, and this has happened to 
me once or twice recently. The actors and actresses 
were better a year ago than they are now. They have 
been discouraged by the policy of anonymity, and the 
sooner that the names of the performers are given 
the better. I sympathise with the desire to experi- 
ment, but the experimenting has been premature. 
There is no solid background of experience to justify 
it. These words are not written in any fretful spirit 
of denigration ; they are written because I believe 
there is splendid material at Savoy Hill which is 
being wasted on the old game of trying épater les 
bourgeois, and that really is so easy that it is not 
worth while for intelligent young men. 
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SHOULD THE LISTENER PAY? 


By GLADSTONE MURRAY 


‘HE problem of the financial support of broad- 
casting is a hardy perennial. In Great Britain 
it actively engaged public attention first of all 
during the formation of the old Broadcasting Company 
in 1922 ; later, during the proceedings of the Sykes 
Committee of 1923; then again during the work of 
Lord Crawford’s Committee in 1925-6. Periodical 
comparisons of various broadcasting systems always 
involve a return to the old query ‘should the 
listener pay ?”’ In the United States the question 
has been answered in the negative, the policy there 
being to support the programmes by “ selling time ”’ 
to advertisers. 

Of course on the face of it there are strong argu- 
ments in favour of the American system. Why tax 
the public if other sources of finance are available ? 
Moreover, why exclude commerce from a new field 
of advertising ? Why lose the opportunity of getting 
enough money to buy the best talent ? 


But it is not as easy as it seems. Under the 
British system, programmes are supported by licence 
revenue augmented by profits on publications. It 
is the law of the land that every household desiring 
to take advantage of wireless reception must pay ten 
shillings a year. The B.B.C. is precluded by its 
constitution from ‘selling time’ or from taking 
money for programme matter. 


It is argued that under the American system of 
advertising more money is available and better 
programmes are provided. For the latter contention 
there is no conclusive evidence ; on the contrary 
most competent, impartial critics believe that 
British programmes have the advantage both in 
quality and variety. On the former point, it may be 
true that more money is available sometimes, but it 
should be borne in mind that such considerations as 
the state of trade and credit are variable factors 
governing the amount of money available for broad- 
cast advertising. Under the licensing system future 
revenue can be fairly accurately gauged and plans 
made accordingly. 


It is sometimes objected that British programmes 
are too rigid ; that there are so many long standing 
commitments that the possibility of the introduction 
of topical features or emergency programmes is 
diminished. The fact of course is that programmes 
arranged on the American sponsoring principle are 
much more rigid than programmes under the British 
system. A representative of one of the two leading 
American broadcasting concerns told me the other 
day that both the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia System have now reached a point 
where their available time for a year or so ahead is 


practically all sold. This means that specified hours 
every day of every week have been disposed of. 
My informant added that although the state of affairs 
was satisfactory from the revenue point of view, it 
presented serious problems from the programme- 
building point of view. It threatened a rigidity and 
monotony which might prejudice the goodwill of the 
listening public. 

It is sometimes asserted that under a system of 
sponsored programmes there would be much more 
chance of the average listener getting what he wanted. 
I wonder if this is really true. There is, of course, a 
great deal of loose talk about the B.B.C. flouting the 
wishes of its public. If the service of the B.B.C. is so 
repugnant to the public taste, why are people foolish 
enough to go on renewing licences and taking out new 
ones at an accelerating rate? Why wasitin January 
that more than sixty-five thousand new licences were 
taken out, a greater addition than in any single month 
during the three previous years? Why is it that 
about one home in two in this country is equipped 
with wireless receiving apparatus, whereas not more 
than one home in four is similarly equipped in the 
United States? The truth is, of course, that the 
B.B.C. has succeeded in satisfying the public taste but 
not by under-estimating it. The real secret of suc- 
cessful broadcasting is the skilfully introduced admix- 
ture of serious matter. The B.B.C. through its 
freedom from commercial restriction is able, not only 
to give a greater variety of entertainment, but also to 
perform utility functions, provide information and 
education. Under an advertising system of spon- 
sored programmes the broadcaster is at the mercy 
not only of the caprice of commerce, but also of the 
ideas of commercial firms bent solely on selling their 
commodities. 

It seems to me that if broadcasting is to be regarded 
as a public service in the widest sense, the arguments 
for the licence system are overwhelming. It provides 
a solid financial basis ; it allows freedom and flexi- 
bility ; it involves much greater responsibility to the 
public than any other system. 

The admission of the principle of sponsored pro- 
grammes has little to commend it in the light of 
experience. If, however, as in Canada, it is pleaded 
that public service broadcasting cannot be established 
without combining licences and advertising, the 
justification is found in expediency. Despite heavy 
capital burdens, and despite substantial annual 
contributions to the Treasury, the B.B.C. has 
managed so far to avoid having to seek revenue 
from advertising through a change in its constitu- 
tion. I hope personally that the necessity will 
never arise. 
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FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 


By R. W. HALLOWS 


[This is the first of a series of articles dealing with the elements of wireless. They will be found useful not only 
by beginners but also by old hands, who are often asked by their friends to explain “ just how it works.’’] 


about my own set is that when I turn on a switch I hear 

London. How it works and why it works I haven’t the 
least idea. I can’t understand technical articles, and I don’t 
want to go deeply into the subject. I wonder, though, if 
you can tell me just a little about it ? 

What sort of things do you want to know ? 

Well, tell me first of all how it is that my set is able to 
receive London all that distance away when there’s absolutely 
no connection between it and the transmitting station ? 

But there is a connection. 

77777? 

You can’t see it, or feel it, or touch it, or smell it, or taste 
it, but it’s there all the same. In fact, it’s everywhere. 

And what exactly is it ? 

It’s what is called the ether. 

What is the ether—lI’ve often heard of it vaguely ? 

We don’t really understand yet what it is, but we know 
that the whole of space is pervaded by it. Further, it is in 
you and in me and in everything. 

How do you mean? 

This table looks solid enough, but actually it is composed of 
atoms, each of which is like a miniature solar system with its 
planets—these are called electrons, by the way—in continual 
motion. If we could see solid matter as it really is it would 
not look unlike those swarms of gnats which dance in the 
sunshine. There are spaces between the electrons and the 
centres, or nuclei, of the atoms as well as between atom and 
atom. All of these spaces are filled by the ether. 

So far I follow, but what is this ether ? | 

In some ways it is the most mystifying of all things. It 
behaves in some respects as if it were far more rigid than steel ; 
yet we know that it offers no opposition to the passage of a 
huge body such as this world of ours. The main thing, though, 
so far as wireless is concerned, is that it is able to convey 
waves. 

Please explain. 

If you throw a stone into a calm pond you will see waves 
move outwards from the point of impact in rings of ever 
increasing size. These waves convey—eventually to the 
banks—the energy which was put into the water by the falling 
stone. You can easily see that they convey energy. 

How exactly ? 

Put a cork or two into the water before you throw the stone. 
As the ripples move outwards all the corks will be moved up 
and down. You can’t move anything upwards against the 
force of gravity without expending energy. Much the same 
thing happens in the ether when a broadcasting station is at 
work. The analogy, however, is not quite exact. 

Please tell me why ? 

The visible waves in water travel only over the surface. 
There is no surface in the ether, and the waves set up travel 
through it in all directions. 

Then eventually, I suppose, they strike my aerial ? 

That's so, but ‘‘eventually’’ suggests—doesn’t it—that 
they take rather a long time to travel to it from the broad- 
casting station. 

Well, I suppose they must take some time. 

Of course; though they move with the speed of light, 
which is roughly 186,000 miles asecond. This means that their 
speed is such that they could circle the earth nearly eight 
times in a second. Perhaps you have heard one of the 
Australian stations tuned in on a short-wave set ? 

Yes, I have. 


] AM completely ignorant of wireless—in fact all I know 


Well, when you hear the announcer speak, his words reach 
you in just about one-seventeenth of a second. If you happen 
to listen to an opera from Budapest, each sound reaches your 
ears by wireless before it reaches those of the audience in the 
dress circle of the theatre itself. 

I follow that quite well, though it’s an astonishing thought 

Now think once more about the stone thrown into the pond 
and the corks. We saw that the waves transfer the energy 
of the falling stone to the corks. 

Yes, that’s clear. 

Well, the broadcasting aerial is the stone and the receiving 
aerial is the cork. Waves travel from one to the other through 
the ether. They transfer to the receiving aerial energy sent 
out from the transmitting station, causing it to vibrate or 
oscillate, just as the cork bobs up and down. 

I begin to see. Will you please sum up the points that you 
have made ? 

The ether is the connection between the broadcasting and 
the receiving aerial. At the transmitting plant energy pro- 
duced in the studio by the sound-waves set up by the vocal 
chords of singers or speakers and the strings or tubes of musical 
instruments is translated first of all into electrical impulses. 
These are further transformed into ether waves and are sent 
out in this form from the aerial. The receiving aerial picks 
up a minute amount of the energy due to these waves, and in 
the set these are retranslated into electrical impulses and then 
into sound-waves. The net result is that you hear what is said, 
sung or played in the studio miles away. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


Our New Outlook 


The vicissitudes of Vox are explained by the editor on 
another page, but he has asked me to add a few notes as to the 
effect of the new arrangements on the technical pages. 

When THE GRAMOPHONE began its career seven or eight 
years ago it was with the pious resolve to have nothing to do 
with wireless. At that time it was a very natural and, if I 
may say sO, a very wise attitude to adopt. As events have 
turned out, however, it has proved to be impossible of ful- 
filment. The first breach was made in the defences when 
electrical recording came along. Then came the Panatrope 
and the R.K. speaker, and with them the promise of a new 
era in electrical reproduction. At the same time the application 
of electrical impedance formulz to acoustical theory cleared the 
way for a fuller and more convincing explanation of the 
working of a gramophone, and by so doing solved many 
puzzling problems and led to the formulation of principles of 
design to which we had hitherto been groping laboriously and 
uncertainly. Just as the original phonograph was conceived 
as a consequence of Bell’s invention of the telephone, so 
modern gramophone reproduction, whether electrical or 
mechanical, is at bottom a by-product of the work of telephone 
engineers. It is not generally realised, by the way, that the 
idea of electrical reproduction is as old as the phonograph 
itself. It is to be found in Edison’s original patents of 1877-8. 
Since that time many inventors have tried to devise an electrical 
equipment to give better results than the ordinary mechanical 
gramophone. But until the telephone engineers at the Bell 
laboratories took the matter in hand, all such attempts met 
with little success. Dr. Harvey Fletcher has explained in 
his recent book, ‘‘ Speech and Hearing,’’ how these engineers 
came to be involved, and it is interesting to find that the 
modern developments in sound reproduction, gramophonic, 
radio and talkies, are the results of a piece of pure research 
on the nature of speech, which was begun over 20 years ago. 
Whatever we may think about the virtues or defects of these 
examples of sound reproduction, in their present stages of 
development, we cannot but agree that pure research has 
never more completely vindicated itself in its practical 
applications. 

It is sometimes claimed by “‘ wireless ’’ folk that the modern 
gramophone owes its success to the application of wireless 
principles. Such statements are, of course, very wide of the 
mark. Both had their origin in telephone work, but until 
1924, when the new discoveries of the telephone engineers 
came to be applied, gramophone reproduction was far ahead 
of wireless, and it was not for some years that the leeway began 
to be made up. As matters stand now, the best electrical 
reproduction of records is definitely superior to the best 
mechanical reproduction, while radio reception can be better 
than either from a purely technical point of view. But, even 
now, when we take averages, and when we come to take 
prices and consistency into account as well, there can be little 
doubt that the ordinary mechanical gramophone is in a 
decidedly advantageous position. As time goes on, however, 
it is becoming abundantly clear that the future lies with the 
electrical method. The mechanical gramophone in its cheaper 
varieties will probably remain, at any rate during our lifetime, 
but the more expensive gramophone must inevitably give 
way to the radio-gramophone. The time is not very far 
distant when for quality reproduction we shall all rely on an 
electrical radio-gramophone. At the moment the principal 
obstacle is expense, as I explained in these notes two months 
ago. but it is merely a matter of time before that problem 


is solved, and then, provided that manufacturers will take 
eare of quality of reproduction first of all, the convenience of 
having both gramophone and radio receiver in. one instrumenf 
will become a decisive factor. The proviso is important. 
I sometimes think when I go to hear various instruments that 
the majority of manufacturers have no idea of what quality 
reproduction is. I am not now referring merely to manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus; ordinary gramophone 
manufacturers are equally involved. They seem to fix their 
ideas on some particular feature or features, and blind them- 
selves to the main function of the instrument which is to 
reproduce—not merely to make a loud noise or a pleasant 
noise, but to reproduce the noise. It is so easy to deceive 
oneself, and unless one regularly attends concerts, or calls in 
the assistance of someone who does, one is sure to go astray 
sooner or later. | 

That is where a paper like THE GRAMOPHONE comes in. We 
exist not only as a review of current events, as a vade mecum 
in the realm of sound reproduction, but also as a corrective 
to over-stimulated enthusiasms which sometimes go by the 
name of “ blurb.”” This attitude is something new in technical 
journalism, but there can be no doubt as to its value. Well- 
informed, frank and honest criticism never hurts anybody. 
It is of as much value to the trade as to the public, since it 
serves as advance information of what a large and influential 
portion of the public will think. We have proved that over 
and over again in connection with gramophones and records, 
and we shall apply the same spirit of utterly disinterested 
candour to the electrical products in which from now on we 
shall take a much more definite interest than we have in the 
past. Of course, we can make no pretence whatever to be 
final arbiters of public opinion. It will still remain for you, 
as prospective purchasers, to examine the instruments for 
yourselves, and make your choice on your own findings. We 
can only direct you where and how to look. The existence of 
such shops as Keith Prowse, where most of the leading makes 
can be seen and heard and compared, should facilitate your 
part of the business considerably. 

Of course, the technical pages of THE GRAMOPHONE will not 
be solely concerned with reviews of instruments, whether 
electrical or mechanical. They will also include discussions 
of principles of construction, and explanations of new designs 
and discoveries. We shall not set ourselves to produce a 
new circuit every month, but we shall give sufficient to illus- 
trate the different ideas and to keep our standard designs 
abreast of current progress. This month is exceptional in 
this respect. The Expert Committee are continuing their 
description of a standard battery-operated amplifier, and 
at the same time I am giving particulars of a set which was 
constructed specially at the request of a number of readers of 
Vox. The two have a family likeness in the circuit for the 
L.F. stage, but the Vox set is simpler in certain ways. 
It was constructed as an indication of the minimum necessary 
for good reproduction of both records and wireless. 

I am afraid the technical pages this month are more electrical 
than mechanical, and I should assure readers that the incor- 
poration of Vox does not mean that we shall allow the 
mechanical side to go into neglect. For the reasons I have 
already given, it is impossible nowadays to keep the two sides 
apart. 


Track Alignment. 


A reader in the East has sent me a modification of one of 
the track alignment formule which I published in these pages 
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in September, 1924. The same modification had been given 
me Over a year ago by Mr. F. G. G. Davey, but I had forgotten 
all about it. Readers who are interested in the subject will 
remember that to obtain the best alignment one has to choose 
the length of the tone-arm so that the needle comes a certain 
distance in front of the spindle, and at the same time to set 
the sound-box or pick-up at an angle to the line joining the 
needle point to the back bearing. I gave a formula for the 
overlap, and another one for this angle of divergence, as I 
called it. It is a useful thing to know, 

P S however, that whatever the length of tone- 
arm the correct angle of divergence always 
gives the same ‘‘offset’’ to the sound-box. 
The following figure will explain what I 
mean by “ offset.”” P represents the back 
pivot, O the record centre, and NV the 
needle point. NS is the direction of the 





Q P sound-box, and PS is at right angles to 
NS. PS is the offset, and should always 
be 3.73 inches. 

The two formule for the best align- 
ment are thus :— 
N p?—a?=12 
OQ PS=3-73 inches. 
Fie. 1. 


Mr. Davey has also worked out formulz which show the best 
way of mounting the arm, from the alignment point of view, 
when an offset so great as the ideal 3-73 inches is not con- 
venient. So long as the offset is 2 inches or more, quite good 
alignment can be obtained without untoward effects in other 
ways. But with smaller offsets the change of error as the 
needle goes across the record becomes substantial, and the 
alignment conditions cannot but be poor. Mr. Davey has 


given me permission to publish an ingenious diagram he has 
devised to indicate the best conditions at a glance. 

The information we want from this diagram is this. 
Suppose we have a tone-arm and sound-box, or a pick-up arm 
and pick-up, in which the offset is less than 3-73. How far 
must we set the position of the back-bearing from the centre 
of the turntable spindle in order to get the best alignment ? 
First of all we measure the length from needle point to back- 
bearing, and we determine the actual offset. Probably the 
easiest way to do this is to set the arm down on a piece of paper 
and mark off the line PN and the line NS. As an example, 
let us suppose the distance PN is 94 inches, and the offset PS 
is 3 inches. Looking at the diagram we find that the sloping 
line marked 9-5 cuts the horizontal line marked 3 at a point 
where the vertical reads 9-12. This, then, is the best distance 
between centres that we can use. We also see that the 
maximum error in those conditions, as indicated by the 
broken curves, will be just over 3°. 

For the benefit of those readers who would like to work 
out the formule for themselves, I give here a short indication 
of the method of proof for the cases where the offset (f) is less 
than the ideal, 7.e., 3-73 inches. This case was dealt with in 
my original 1924 article. It will be remembered that in that 
case there were three places of maximum error: the outside 
and inside radii (r, and r,), and an internal radius R=4/r,7;. 
Now, as the offset gets smaller than the ideal, the position of the 
internal maximum error moves towards the inner radius of 
the record, which means that the inside edge error will inevitably 
be smaller than the internal maximum error. In this case, 
then, we ignore the inside edge error and make the other two 
equal and opposite. This leads to the formula: 


pr=a® + 1 (V2 Vf )? 
As f gets smaller still, however, the internal maximum error 
falls inside r,, and we cease to be concerned with it. In this 
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case we have only to ensure that the outside and inside edge 
errors are equal and opposite. This leads to the formula: 
4f oun (To +7, ) 

Tot; 
The critical value of f which distinguishes between the two 
cases 18 


p? =a? +7 7; 





f=\ (To+T; 3 
4 1, 
For a 12-inch record this works out to be 2°66 inches. There 


is one point about this offset which should be emphasized. It 
does not matter in the least from the alignment point of view 
how it is obtained : the sound-box or pick-up may either be 
twisted through an angle so as to give the correct divergence, 
as in the Meltrope pick-up arm, or it may actually be offset to 
the right as in the E.M.G. pick-up arm, or in the old Columbia 
*‘ straight ’’ tone-arm. So long as the geometrical conditions 
are as shown in Fig. 1 above that is all that is required. 
I mention this because even the Wireless World reviewer 
tripped up on this point a few weeks ago when reviewing 
the E.M.G. pick-up arm. In that arm the right tracking 
conditions are obtained by direct adjustment of offset, and not 
by direct adjustment of divergence angle. 


Filament Hum. 


I mentioned some time ago that in an amplifier run om the 
mains with indirectly heated valves a certain amount of hum 
was almost inevitably introduced by the filament of the 
detector valve. This can be removed by feeding that filament 
with the rectified AO used for the field- winding of a low- 
resistance moving-coil speaker. The circuit is as in Fig. 3. 
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CIRCUIT OF RECTIFIER FOR SPEAKER-FIELD AND DETECTOR 
FILAMENT. 


T = Mains transformer to suit rectifier (Parmeko or Wearite): R,=6-ohm 
rheostat to take 1 amp. (Igranic or Centralab): Rectifier = Igranic- Elkon 
pe. ry Ci, C, = Electrolytic ¢ condensers, not less than 1,200 mfd. each 
(T.C.C., Igranic or Tobe): mmeter reading to 1 amp. or more: 
R; =Potentiometer (Varley 300- ohm, Igranic 400-ohm, etc.). 


Suppose we have a 10-ohm speaker-field. The filament takes 
1 amp. at 4 volts, so that the field must pass 1 amp. and the 
voltage drop in it will therefore be 10 volts. The rectifier 
must therefore deliver 1 amp. at 14 volts and the Igranic- 
Elkon type V,, will be suitable for our purpose. The 
variable resistance R, and the ammeter A are included, so 
that the current passing through the filament may be accu- 
rately set to 1 amp. The potentiometer R, being of the 
order of 400 ohms only takes about 10 milliamps, and this 
is negligible. It is included so as to tie the mid-point of the 
filament down to the kathode voltage. One criticism may 
be urged against this arrangement and it is of a kind which 
cannot possibly be ignored. It is that when the mains supply 
is switched on or off there may be a surge in the speaker-field 
which will put a large instantaneous voltage across the fila- 
ment, and thus burn it out. I can only say that this does not 
happen in practice. Perhaps the reason is that the con- 
densers O, and 0, take charge of any surge. But, whatever 
the reason, I have used this arrangement for many months 
without untoward effect. P.W. 


PERSONAL RECORDING 


HOSE of us who remember the early days of the Edison 
cylinder phonograph have fond recollections of our 
attempts to make records of our own. They were 
usually dismal failures, but we got a certain amount of excite- 
ment out of the business and when the phonograph was finally 
pushed into the lumber room by the dise gramophones, the 
absence of facilities for even this primitive form of home 
recording was suffered with regret. 

Some ‘attempts were made, of course, to —_" this demand 
for personal recording. One well remembers the Kodisk, for 
example, which gained a considerable popularity for a time. 
But it must be admitted that on the whole these attempts 
merely demonstrated that with the existing acoustical methods 
of recording the problem was really insoluble. It became clear 
that nothing was possible which could in any way approach 
the effectiveness of the camera in its parallel realm of personal 
photography. 

Now that electric amplifiers and pick-ups have become 
available, however, a further step forward can surely be made. 
It is probably not yet possible to have real home recording—or 
at any rate even if it were possible, it would certainly be too 
expensive. But it is possible to approximate to the conditions 
of the early days of photography when every mother could 
obtain a picture of her children by taking them to the shopin town. 
We are certainly coming to the days of personal recording. 

A visitor to Selfridge’s or Gamage’s can even now see the 
beginnings of the new development. He will find a small 
cabin like a telephone box in appearance. Inside he will find 
a microphone to which he can speak his valentine, or sing 
his favourite song. These will be recorded by means of an 
electric amplifier and an electro-magnetic recorder, similar 
in form to a pick-up (in fact, converted pick-ups are at present 
being used), and when he comes out of the cabinet he can take 
away with him the little metal disc record. 

We know at present of two systems of this kind, and we hear 
rumours from the provinces of a third. In the ‘* Recordavox”’ 
a disc of white metal, presumably an aluminium alloy, is 
used. In the ‘“ Mivoice’”’ the disc appears to be a copper alloy. 
In both cases, however, the general method of recording is 
the same: microphone, electric amplifier, converted pick-up. 
It seems that the recording stylus does not actually cut the 
metal disc in the same way as the wax matrix is cut when an 
ordinary record is made. The impression is more of the 
nature of embossing ; that is, the metal is compressed to one 
side or the other. This clearly is not a completely satisfactory 
method, but it does in fact produce a record which is quite 
effective compared with the attempts of earlier days. 

The writer recently spent a very interesting morning at 
the new works and studios of Sound Recorders, Ltd., the 
makers of the ‘‘ Mivoice’’ recording apparatus. It was an 
embarrassing moment when I was suddenly asked if I would 
like to record something. Histrionic ability was never one of 
my special gifts. However, faint heart—no, that is wrong ; 
ladies were not in question. Still, it would have been cowardly 
to refuse. So I stammered out my few words of pain and 
pleasure, and the record now reposes on my desk as a silent 
reminder of my experience. Even at this first attempt, 
however, the words (and the pauses!) are quite clear, at a 
distance of 9 or 10 feet, even when a portable gramophone and 
a fibre needle is used for reproduction. Oh, for a silver voice 
and a fluent tongue ! 

The records are in three sizes: 4 inches, 
inches, and the capacities are respectively 100 words, 170 
words, and 220 words. I understand that Mr. Cowper-Coles, 
the inventor, hopes to produce a tape machine shortly by means 
of which long speeches, etc., could be recorded. The possi- 
bilities are manifold, and these are early days. But I do hope 
that attention and research will be devoted to the electro- 
magnetic recorder, and to the recording tool as well as to the 
record material. 
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SOME LOUD-SPEAKERS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


INCE we made our last review of loud-speakers, some 12 
Gronths or more ago, quite a large number of new models 

have made their appearance. Some of these we have tested 
at our leisure; others we have heard demonstrated in more 
or less favourable conditions, while there are scarcely any of the 
better-known makes with which one member or other of our 
Committee has not made himself familiar. 

It is clear that, on the whole, this period has been one of 
development rather than of invention. At one time it looked 
as though some form of electro-static speaker might arise to 
challenge the supremacy of the moving-coil instrument, but 
these indications have so far proved illusory. The moving- 
coil has continued to improve in quality and efficiency and to 
grow in popularity, until at this time it is almost universally 
admitted as the standard by which other speakers are judged. 
Yet even now there are many bad moving-coil speakers about, 
some of them, we regret to say, being sponsored by responsible 
firms of world-wide reputation. Indeed, it has been a matter 
of some surprise and some concern to us to find that of the 
speakers which have been sent to us for a thorough test at our 
leisure, the best have been produced by relatively small firms 
who have made something of a specialised study of moving- 
coil speakers. And, it should be noted, this verdict does not 
merely rest on the opinions formed by members of this Com- 
mittee. For some months past we have had a number of 
speakers installed in our demonstration room at Soho Square, 
and visitors have been able to hear and compare a number of 
the leading makes with our standards. No single instance has 
been reported to us of a verdict contrary to that which we 
ourselves had formed. 

The standards which we had chosen at the time of our last 
review have held their own against all newcomers. They are, 
for high resistance speakers, the Electrogram (Electro-Acoustic 
Products), and, for low resistance speakers,the Allison (Cromwell 
Engineering Company). Of these two we have a definite 
preference for the former on the score of quality, but it has 
to be admitted that the appearance was in many respects 
rather rough, and that the method of suspension of the moving- 
coil and diaphragm was such as to require delicate adjustment 
and careful usage. In these respects, as well as in its economy 
of field current and its comparative immunity to climatic 
conditions, the Allison had definite advantages. We under- 
stand, however, that the Electrogram has now been completely 
re-designed, but as we have not yet had an opportunity of 
testing one of the new models, we cannot say whether the 
disabilities of the old one have been removed and its virtues 
retained. 

But while we still retain our old standards we have added two 
others. One is the Baker’s 
(Selhurst), 1930, SPA type. 
This is a_high-resistance 
. speaker with a 9-inch cone 
f and a novel concertina-like 
Gcentring device. The 
Gmoving-coil is specially 
wound to suit any specified 
soutput stage. In a well- 
matched combination it is 
the most efficient speaker 
ij we have yet tested. It is 
f7 well-made, has a_ neat 
Jj appearance and is cheap. 
The speaker itself costs £6 ; 
} witha Richand Bundy mains 
transformer,a Westinghouse 
metal rectifier and an 





electrolytic condenser (the latter, however, not being of specially 
good quality—so far as our experience goes) the price is £9. 
The reproduction with this speaker is extremely good on all 
kinds of music as well as on speech. For some things (e.g., 
piano) we prefer it to any other speaker; but we still find 
our Electrogram superior in quality (though considerably less 
efficient) for delicate passages in music and for the top strings ; 
its resolving power seems to be better. The Baker's scores in 
the bass where it is more vigorous, though not less clear ; it is 
brilliant and forceful right ‘through the scale, but, we think, 
is inclined to go a little hard at the top. Possibly a freer edge- 
surround would cure this. 


The other moving-coil speaker which we have added to 
our standards is the Epoch permanent magnet model No. 66 P.M. 
For those who want a moving-coil speaker and have no electric 
mains for field excitation this is the model which, on our present 
experience, we would recommend. It is neat, nicely made and 
not unduly heavy. We have had one in use for some months 
now and,so far as we have been able to detect,it has not 
deteriorated either in power or in quality. The power 
is not so great as some of 
the modern’ types of 
moving-coil speakers with 
an excited field, but it is 
certainly greater than many 
of them and considerably 
greater than most of the 
early examples. The 
general quality is not so 
satisfactory as that of our 
other standards, but that 
is hardly to be expected 
from a permanent magnet 
speaker. But itis decided- 
ly good all the same. 
There is some deficiency in 
the very low notes, but its 
range even in the bass is 
not by any means to be despised. The middle register is clean 
and sweet, while the definition in the treble is a noteworthy 
feature. This quality is very much in evidence in the 
reproduction of speech which is very satisfying. 





We have not, so far, found any low resistance model which we 
could put up against these standards of ours. The Ferranti 
on which we are pinning our hopes has not yet arrived. Here 
we must confess to a disappointment. Having regard to a 
number of reports, we had expected much from the Senior R.K. 
But our tests left us somewhat gloomy and ill at ease. We 
tried every value of output transformer within the permissible 
range, but though we were able to obtain a high efficiency in 
acoustic output, we were not able to obtain a tone quality which 
satisfied either ourselves or our musical advisers. The bass 
seemed to be largely a one-note bass, and the higher reaches 
were altogether too brilliant and metallic for our taste. This 
was one of our failures. Another was with the Philips’ 
permanent magnet model. Here we found the tone thin and 
wiry, and very little bass was in evidence at all. The Marconi- 
phone we tried was in a case about 12 in. by 12in. by 10in. deep. 
It soon became apparent that the box-resonance was masking 
everything, so we cannot really pass any judgment on the 
speaker itself. All we can say is that with the speaker 
in that particular case we disliked the quality of the 
reproduction very much. A flavour as of the low notes of a 
‘cello was imparted to all music, and voices all took on a some- 
what sepulchral tone. One had only to touch the case to see 
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what was happening: the whole thing was continually going 
into violent vibration. 

These three speakers, we say, were sad disappointments to 
us, the more so as in each case we had formed very high 
opinions of the mains sets which we had under test during the 
same period. We have many good words to say for the 
Philips three-valve set (£23), the Ediswan three-valve set (£21), 
and the Marconiphone type 47 (£24) which is a four-valve set. 
They take their places amongst the first few moderately priced 
mains sets oftheday. But we feel sure we should not have been 
able to form that opinion of them if we had been limited to the 
speakers which accompanied them. It is all very sad. 

Amongst the ordinary moving-iron speakers we have heard 
there is one that, in our opinion, stands out from all the rest. 
This is the Amplion “ Lion.’’ We have heard bad samples 
of this speaker particularly in the early days. But we have 
also heard exceedingly good ones, and fortunately the present- 
day samples are usually very good. The one which we have 
installed in our demonstration room is perhaps the best we have 
ever heard, and it is a real aristocrat among speakers. It has 
not the bass of a good moving-coil, but the top strings and wood- 
wind are something to be marvelled at. For speech, too, 
the quality is second to none. 

Although during the past two years we have not altered 
our standards in loud-speakers our views as to the methods 
of obtaining high quality reproduction have undergone some 
change. For a long time we remained of opinion that the 
electrical method offered great possibilities, particularly in 
regard to bass, but that as compared with the acoustical 
method as exemplified in the best gramophones it was deficient 
in delicacy, in resolving power and generally in those valuable 


features which a good, linear high-note responss ensures. 
This view still holds good in the case of a large number of 
commercial electrical reproducers. Few of them give the same 
sheer quality that one can obtain, for example, from the E.M.G. 
Mark X. But experiments with our No. 2 amplifier and the 
old Electrogram speaker leave us in no doubt that the electrical 
method is capable of giving better quality in every respect, 
frequency range, linearity of response and power, than any 
acoustical instrument we have heard. As in all these things, 
the highest quaiuty is relatively costly and there can be little 
doubt that the construction and maintenance of a high-class 
electrical reproducing system require more skill than those of 
a good gramophone. As time goes on the ‘ servicing’ of radio- 
gramophones is going to become a problem of pressing 
importance. We shall want our electrical servicemen to be 
as competent as our pianoforte tuners, which they rarely are 
to-day. Who amongst those who own radio-gramophones 
would not gladly pay £5 a year, say, to a serviceman for a 
quarterly overhaul? It would be worth while if only to be 
assured that nothing was going wrong. 

Nothing has so far been said in this article about horn 
loud-speakers. At the moment we do not see any future for 
them in the home. For auditorium or outdoor work, where 
huge horns can be used, yes. But not in an ordinary home. 
The issue between the large diaphragm speaker and the horn 
speaker is not one of quality; it is rather one of size. Where 
it is convenient to have a huge 25-foot horn, such a speaker 
with a small moving-coil unit like the Western Electric 555W, 
can challenge any other kind. But not all of us have 
Mr. Denman’s facilities, and where only quite small horns are 
possible it is better to rely on the large diaphragm instrument 
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THE 1930 MELTROPE III 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


specially tuned in any way, and in fact was picked at 

random from the maker’s stock. The statical character- 
istics have been tested by observing the displacement at the 
needle point produced by a measured force. A series of such 
observations were taken through a complete cycle of motion, 
and the results are shown in the figure plotted as a curve. 
This figure shows that the out and return motions of the 
diaphragm follow very closely along the same curve. It is 
inevitable in any sound-box that a certain amount of loop must 
exist, but in this case the loop is the smallest we have yet 
encountered. While a statical test must be regarded as 
supplementary to the aural test, we believe a large ‘“‘ hysteresis ”’ 
loop is generally associated with somewhat woolly reproduction, 
and vice versa. This is a natural expectation, as the area of the 
loop represents energy wasted in unnecessary friction in every 
cycle of the sound-wave. We think the present box owes its 
absence of hysteresis to the rolling action of the stylus plate 
between the hard steel constraining balls. 

The curve also gives information as to the compliance of 
the sound-box, which is rather above the average, a feature 
all to the good. The curve is not linear, but this in itself is 
not a matter of much consequence. 

The acoustical performance quite corroborates the statical 
test, and our playing tests unmistakably place this sound- 
box high amongst the best we have examined. The absence of 
friction gives it a chance to turn out a clean, sparkling treble, 
while the large compliance helps it materially through the 
heavy sinuosities of the bass recordirg. 


” [sve sample sound-box which has been tested was not 
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Reports by Our Expert Committee (contd. ) 





B.T.H. Pick-up 


The B.T.H. pick-up is of the type in which the movement of 
the reed varies the direction as well as the magnitude of the 
magnetic flux linking the coil. It has a substantial magnet 
with a machined pole-piece assembly. The reed is short, and 
has the clamping screw at the pivot, a good feature. The 
clamping is done partly by rubber surrounding the pivot, and 
partly by a relatively large block of very soft rubber at the top 
of the reed. The whole assembly is mounted on moulded 
material, and has a metal cover; it is attached to the carrier 
arm by a neat plug device, so that when the pick-up is taken 
off the arm no leads have to be undone. 

The arm is spring-relieved, and encloses the leads; it is 
adjustable for length, and, since the pick-up is offset, very 
good tracking can be obtained ; a template is provided for this 
purpose. The makers say that the tracking is 97 per cent. 
correct : we are not quite sure what is intended by this phrase— 
perhaps that the maximum error is 3 degrees. The only 
criticism we have of the mounting is that, smce the arm has 
only a limited rise, one cannot get a good view of the needle 
socket of the pick-up. The aperture between the case and 
the needle socket forms an effective bunker, and one’s approach 
shots are liable to be weak. Incidentally, a model is made 
suitable for use with goose-neck tone-arms, and we should 
prefer this arrangement. 

We formed a very high opinion of the performance of this 
pick-up. With a steel needle, for which it is intended, the 
response, which is large, appears to be practically level. We 
do not think there is any attempt to compensate for the drop 
in the recording characteristic towards the bass. Whether 
such compensation is desirable is an arguable point. It is 
not difficult to raise the bass if the speaker will stand it, by 
using, for instance, the Gambrell Novotone. The response 
was very well maintained up to the highest recorded frequencies. 
We tried the apparatus on all classes of records, using the 
No. 2 amplifier and Electrogram speaker, and the results were 
uniformly excellent. 

As our readers will know, there is at present no pick-up 
which is manufactured for use with fibre needles. In view of 
the good performance of the B.T.H. at high-frequencies we 
decided to test it with a fibre. The socket is of course slotted 
for round needles only. We got over this difficulty by turning 
down the shanks of the fibres in a watchmaker’s lathe. It 
ean be done with a fibre, but is then rather laborious. As 
one would expect in a pick-up designed for use with steel 
needles, there was some loss of ‘“‘ top”’ with the fibres, but it 
was not really noticeable. The quality obtained was very good 
indeed. We do not know whether the makers could be 
persuaded to make a model for fibre needles, but we are quite 
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sure that some of the “ fibre fiends ’» among our readers would 
not mind the trouble of preparing the shanks. We do not 
wish these remarks to suggest that the pick-up is likely to be 
destructive when used with steel needles. On the contrary, 
the movement is very free, but once one has used fibres one 
does not go back to steel. 

The pick-up costs 45s. with the arm and 27s. 6d. with an 
adaptor for existing tone-arms. It is extremely good value. 


The Meltrope Needle Sharpener 


The note on Burmese Colour Needle Sharpeners which appeared 
in our December, 1929, issue (Page 332) created quite a stir 
amongst B.C.N. users. The writer of the note mentioned a 
needle sharpener where the needle is rotated in an opposite 
direction to the grinding medium. 


The Meltrope needle sharpener is a neat little mechanical 
device which fulfils this condition. There is no need to give 
a detailed description of it ; a photograph appeared on page xxx 
of our March issue. The grinding medium consists of a small 
circular piece of fine carborundum cloth clamped to the metal 
plate by means of a screwed terminal. The speed at which this 
revolves is about seven times the speed at which the handle is 
turned. The ratio between the revolutions of the needle and 
the disc is about seven to one also. The spindle to which the 
needle chuck is fitted is friction driven. Attached to the spindle 
is a circular disc of aluminium the periphery of which makes 
contact with a rubber disc attached to the driving wheel. The 
pressure of the needle against the grinding disc is kept constant, 
no matter what length the needle is, by two springs; one 
bearing on the end of the grinding dise spindle and the other 
bearing on the bottom end of the chuck spindle. 


The operation is quite simple and a good conical point is 
formed with a few turns of the handle. In fact the point is of 
much better shape than the original one. 


We had one criticism against the model we tested : there was 
hardly enough clearance between the chuck and the face of the 
grinding disc, with the result that unless a quarter of an inch 
of needle projected from the chuck, the latter bore on the 
grinding disc. This criticism has been communicated to the 
makers and we understand that in the models placed on sale, 
the chucks will be smaller in diameter and of smaller taper. 
This may seem a small matter, but it is one which will add 
considerably to the efficiency of the instrument. 


The price of the machine, with two spare grinding discs and 
three chucks for needles of different thickness, is 7s. 6d. Extra 
grinding discs sell at five for 2d. and each disc should be good 
for scores of needles. Bearing in mind the precautions that 
have to be taken to make the machine work effectively and 
automatically, whoever the operator may be, we think this 
price is quite reasonable. We can recommend the machine to 
all. 
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A BATTERY-OPERATED RADIO-GRAMOPHONE-II 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


amplifier described in the last issue, we have to point out 

two misprints and acknowledge a criticism from a corres- 
pondent. The misprints both occurred in the legend of Fig. 1: 
Co was stated to be ‘* 2 to 30 mfd.,’’ which should obviously 
have been ‘“‘ 2 to 30 mmfd.,”’ while T, was described as an A.F.3 
transformer instead of an A.F.3e. The criticism of our corre- 
spondent relates to the connections of this same transformer. 
He points out that by connecting the primary to the mid- 
point of the secondary we are needlessly passing audio-fre- 
quency currents through the grid bias battery. It is, as he 
suggests, easy to avoid this by connecting the mid-point of 
the secondary to grid bias, and the lower end (on the diagram) 
of the primary to L.T.—, instead of to grid bias. This method 
of connection is certainly theoretically better, and we recom- 
mend its adoption, but there will certainly be no audible dif- 
ference in the reproduction unless the grid bias battery is in 
such bad condition that it ought to be replaced in any event. 
For the moment, we will leave on one side all the arrange- 
ments which are exterior to the amplifier chassis. This latter 
consists of an aluminium screening box, 32in. long, 94in. deep, 
and 8in. wide, divided internally into five compartments. 
This box drops into place across the back of the cabinet, 
which is 34in. wide and 23in. deep from back to front, allow- 
ing space for the motor, turn-table, and battery charging gear 
in front. The batteries themselves are housed in a lower 
compartment. The lay-out of the amplifier chassis is given 
in Fig. 2, which shows the arrangement of the components 
on the base-board and on the panel, which forms the upper 
surface of the box (i.e., the base-board and panel are parallel 
instead of at right angles, as is more usual in wireless re- 
ceivers). The box we have used was made of 18 gauge sheet 
aluminium, with }in. by jin. brass angle for the corners. 
This construction is about the lightest permissible, and would 
not be possible were it not for the extensive use of internal 
screens. The back of the box is removable, and the amplifier 
is assembled from the back. In spite of the generous screen- 
ing, little difficulty was experienced in the assembly. The 
method of making the screening box will be made clear by 
reference to Fig. 3, which shows the aluminium marked out 
for drilling. The large sheet (32in. by 25}in.) is, after drilling, 
bent into a U-shape to form the top, front and bottom of the 
box. In addition to the drilling holes shown, holes must be 
drilled and countersunk to take the 8 B.A. screws which are 
used for fixing the brass angle which supports the ends, screens 
and back. The back (not shown in Fig. 3) is drilled with five 
holes for aerial, earth and speaker terminals, and the screens 
with the necessary holes for the wiring connections between 
the compartments. Two gross of #in. 8 B.A. screws will 
be required, allowing eight screws (four each side) for each 
9hin. length of angle, and six for each 8in. length. The angle 
is drilled and tapped to take these screws. It will be seen 
from the photograph of the panel that there are two fairly 
large holes at each end. Underneath each of these pairs of 
holes is screwed a piece of brass about 2in. square, and the 
holes are drilled and tapped 2 B.A. into this brass. Four 
lengths of brass rod are bent into right-angled hooks and 
screwed to fit these holes. It is then possible, by inserting 
the hooks and putting one finger under each of them, to lift 
the box out of its place in the cabinet. The angle is so dis- 
posed that each compartment contains angle on both sides 
or none; in this way the wooden base-boards which are to 
be fitted will rest evenly, but, on the other hand, it will be 
found necessary to remove one of the angles which fix the 
screening partitions to the back when one has to slide the base- 
board in or out of a compartment which contains angle on 


Bemniite proceeding with the details of the lay-out of the 





both sides. It is neither necessary nor convenient to fix the 
back to the top and bottom of the box; with four internal 
partitions one can get quite sufficient fixing without doing so. 

Reference was made last month to the fact that one milli- 
ammeter was used to serve a number of purposes, and accom- 
modation will be noticed on the panel for this meter and six 
jacks, no connections to which were shown in the simple 
diagram given in Fig. 1. We will now discuss these connec- 
tions. The meter is required to act in the following capacities : 
detector anode current milliammeter, range 1 ma.; Ist L.F. 
amplifier anode current milliammeter, range 10 ma.; output 
anode current milliammeter, range 100 ma.; voltmeter for 
two separate sections of H.T. battery, range 200 volts; and 
voltmeter for L.T. battery, range 10 volts. All these functions 
can be fulfilled by a single milliammeter, range 1 ma. 

A jack of the single closed circuit type is inserted in each 
of the anode circuits of the stages of which the anode current 
is to be measured (the common anode lead of the push-pull 
pair is taken in this case, though if an extra jack were used 
one could arrange to read the current taken by each valve 
independently). Since the meter is situated almost imme- 
diately over V;, no harm will be done by connecting the jack 
between V; and Rg, and it happens to be convenient to do so, 
but in the case of the detector jack it is important to see that 
it is placed between T, and the H.T. terminal. When this is 
done, the H.T.-- terminal of T, should be connected to L.T.— 
through a 2 mfd. condenser. If this precaution is omitted, 
the carrying of the detector plate current into the next com- 
partment, which contains the output stage, will probably 
make the set unstable. An external anode feed resistance 
may be added if desired, so as to de-couple the detector stage 
for audio-frequency currents, but since the amplifier is to be 
used with H.T. accumulators, there should not be any need 
for this. If such a precaution proves to be necessary, it 
should really be taken as a warning that the H.T. battery (or 
part of it) is due for the scrap heap. 

Since the milliammeter, as purchased, will give a full scale 
deflection for a current of 1 ma., it will be necessary to shunt 
it to read the higher currents of the amplifier stages. The 
Ferranti 27F meter which we have used has a resistance of 
90 ohms, and to make it read to 10 ma. it is necessary that 
the shunt should take nine times as much current as the 
meter, that is, the shunt must have a resistance equal to 1/9 
of that of the meter, or 10 ohms. In the same way we can see 
that if we are to make the meter read to 100 ma., we shall 
have to fit a shunt of resistance 90/99 ohms. Convenient wire 
to use for the 10 ma. shunt is 26 8.W.G. eureka (or constantan), 
of which between 3 and 4 metres will be required, while 
between 2 and 3 metres of 18 8.W.G. will be suitable for the 
100 ma. shunt. These shunts are wound (bifilar) round a 
piece of thick wire or a nail, and this is subsequently with- 
drawn—the winding will be found to be quite stiff enough to 
stand up without any former. They are soldered in parallel 
with the appropriate jacks, and the accurate adjustment of 
their values is probably best effected, for most people, by 
comparison with a borrowed milliammeter, if one is available. 
The wire should be cut slightly too long in the first place, and 
then the instrument it is shunting will read high by comparison 
with the standard. The length of the shunt is then reduced 
tentatively until the two instruments read the same. It is 
not very important to make an accurate adjustment, since 
we are more concerned with the steadiness of the current we 
are ultimately going to measure than with its absolute value, 
though it is desirable to know the latter to within a few per cent. 

For the voltage measurements we require series resistances 
instead of shunts, and it is easy to see that with a 1 ma. meter 
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SCALE of INCHES 


Fig. 1. 








Fic. 2.—LAyY-OUT OF PANEL AND BASE-BOARDS. 


The lettering of the components corresponds with that of Fig. 1. 
component indicates that the spindle is not insulated from the panel. 


the resistance required for a range of n volts will be m xX 
1000 ohms. In the present amplifier, the screen grid and 
detector valves are fed from +150 volts, and the L.F. amplifier 
and output valves from +240 volts. The 150 volts at the 
negative end of the H.T. battery will thus be discharged at a 
slightly greater rate than the 90 volts at the positive end, 
and it is thus convenient to divide the battery at +150 volts 
for charging purposes, and also for taking voltage readings. 
A single 200,000 ohm resistance and two single open circuit 
jacks connected, as in Fig. 4, enable us to read the voltage 
of the two sections of the H.T. battery. Plugged into either 
jack, of course, the scale multiplying factor will be 200 (7.e., 
150 volts will read at 0-75 on the seale). The 200,000 ohm 
resistance can be a Varley wire-wound anode resistance, 
which is not likely to be in error by more than about 3 per 
eent. Evidently the resistance of the meter itself will be 
quite negligible. If a ‘“‘ Megger’’ can be made available the 
value of this resistance can be checked, and if too high it can 
be shunted, or if too low a series resistance added. Alterna- 
tively, the readings of the milliammeter used as a voltmeter 
may be compared with those of another voltmeter; if the 
200,000 ohms is low, then the instrument will read high com- 
pared with the standard, and vice versa. It should be remem- 
bered that to compare milliammeters they must be connected 
in series, while to compare voltmeters they must be connected 
in parallel. 


The conventional “‘ earth ’’ sign shown connected to any 
See also Fig. 3. 

The particular resistance we have used happened to have a 
value of 207,000 ohms, so that if this were not adjusted, our 
voltage readings would be low by 7 parts in 200. To make 
the resistance correct, it must be shunted by another resistance 
of 200/7 times its value, or nearly 6 megohms. This shunting 
was effected with two composition 3-megohm gridleaks. One 
of these was laid alongside the wire-wound resistance, and at 
one end their caps were soldered together. This procedure 
was repeated with the other grid leak, except that the caps 
at the other end were soldered, and then the free ends of the 
two grid leaks were connected by means of a wire, and insulated 
from the 207,000 ohm resistance by running in a little sealing 
wax. Had the resistance of the nominal 200,000 ohms been 
low, a resistance equal to the difference between the true and 
nominal values could have been either wound or purchased. Of 
course, if it is not desired to go to the trouble of adjusting the 
resistance, a correction to the voltmeter readings can be applied. 

A single open circuit jack is connected in series with 10,000 
ohms (or better 9,910 ohms) across the L.T.+ and L.T.— 
terminals, and thus gives us a 10-volt meter for the low tension 
supply. It should be noted that the negative side of the 
L.T. jack and of one of the H.T. jacks is at earth potential, 
and may therefore be connected direct to the screening box. 
It is thus convenient to make the outer connection of all jacks 
negative and the centre connection positive, and then only 
four of the six holes for jacks need have insulating bushes. _ 
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SCALE of INCHES 


Fie 3.—DrititiInc TEMPLATE 
FOR ALUMINIUM. 
The spindles of components mounted in holes 


marked “ E ” are earthed to the panel, while 
those marked ‘‘ I ’’ are insulated from it. 








The base-board components of the amplifier are mounted 
on five separate wooden base-boards of 3in. five-ply, which 
are cut so as to fit comfortably into the compartments of the 
screening box. Since it is essential that there should be no 
projections outside the box, some form of plug connection for 
the leads is necessary, and, particularly in view of the need 
for careful insulation in putting plugs through holes in a 
metal box, we have found the Belling-Lee insulated plugs and 
sockets ideal for the purpose. Incidentally, we prefer to 
solder the lead rather than to make use of the grip provided 
in the plug, but that is perhaps an excessive precaution, 
though it is our firm opinion that to solder everything that 
can be soldered saves trouble in the long run, provided the 
work is done carefully. Strips of jin. or jin. ebonite, about 
an inch wide, are fixed along the edges of the base-boards 
with some of the brass angle used for the screening box, and 
set back so that when the sockets are screwed on they will 
come just flush with the aluminium wall. 

In the present gear we have confined the radio side to the 
medium wave-band, which does not re, r-sent a very great 
sacrifice, particularly as our interests are m-_:. ly gramophonic. 
Should it be desired, however, to incorporate long-wave coils, 
the lay-out could be modified slightly and suitable switches 
incorporated. If a sufficiently large number of readers required 
advice in this direction we should be prepared a little later 
on to give a design, but in the meantime we would suggest 
that they could get useful guidance from a study of the circuits 
of such sets as the “1930 Everyman Four’’* or the “S.G. 
Regional,’’+ both of which incorporate H.F. circuits of a type 
rather similar to that which we have adopted. 

Our tuning inductances have all been wound on Redfern’s 
deep ribbed ebonite formers with 9/40 Litz wire, the aerial 
and grid coils consisting of 65 turns, and the tuned trans- 
former secondary of 60 turns. The aerial inductance is tapped 
at the 22nd turn from the earth end, and the aerial is con- 
nected to this tapping. The primary of the transformer 
consists of 40 turns of 40 8.W.G. double silk covered copper, 
spaced about in. from the secondary with ebonite strips, 
and with the turns wound thirty to the inch. This spacing is 
approximately the same as that of the Litz secondary, which 

* Wireless World, 16th October, 1929. 
+ Wireless World, 27th March and 3rd April, 1929. 





is wound with adjacent turns touching. The primary is 
started immediately over one end of the secondary, and thus 
terminates two-thirds of the way along it. The ends which 
come together are connected to H.T.+ and G.B.— respec- 
tively. Three-inch lengths of former are used for all the coils, 
and the aerial coil and the transformer have uprights screwed 
across their ends, so that they can be mounted horizontally 
and spaced about an inch and a half clear of the base-board. 
The grid coil is mounted vertically, and is also spaced an inch 
or so above the base-board. Care should be taken to mount 
all these coils as far as possible from the metal screens, as 
otherwise considerable damping may be introduced. Tuning 
of all three circuits has been carried out by 0°00035 mfd. con- 
densers, and, with the indoor aerial we have used, the three 
condensers run very well in step. In other circumstances, a 
rather larger capacity might be required for the aerial tuning. 
or possibly a small fixed condenser might be wired in series 
with the aerial. 

The assembly of the components in the three H.F’. compart- 
ments is simple and straightforward, it being easy to fix the 
panel components before sliding in the wired base-boards, and 
then to complete the wiring between base-board and panel 
afterwards. In order to be able to get the best selectivity it 
is important that the small Hammarlund condenser (Co) 
should have as small 
a minimum capacity 
as possible. The 
condenser as received 
had a minimum of 
the order of 5 mmfd., 
tested out in the 
open, and the value 
was slightly less with 
the moving plates 
earthed than vice 
versa. Since this 
valueisrather highwe 
made certain modifi- © & 
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cations. The mechan- 
ical qualities of the 
condenser are good, 
butthereisa good deal 
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Fia 4.—HicH TENSION VOLTMETER 
CONNECTIONS. 
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of spare metal that can be removed without doing any harm. 
The spindle of the rotor should be filed down to a D section, 
and both fixed and moving vanes may be filed back so as to 
extend for about 150° each instead of 180°. Further, the 
aluminium bracket which carries the bearings for the rotor is 
unduly massive, and will have considerable capacity to the 
stator. This bracket can easily be filed down to much smaller 
dimensions. When these alterations had been effected, the 
minimum capacity of the condenser with the rotor earthed 
was reduced to about 2 mmfd. It is possible to get a low 
minimum capacity rather more readily with the sliding tube 
type of condenser, such as the Gambrell Neutrovernier, but 
this type has the disadvantage that the position of the knob 
does not indicate a unique value of capacity. 

The fixed filament resistances to which we referred last 
month are made out of 30 8.W.G. eureka, four or five metres 
being required. The two resistances should total 26 ohms, 
that in the negative lead being about 4ohms. It will be found 
that stability is considerably increased if the screen-grid valve 
is itself screened from its associated coils. This may be 
effected by building a circular box on to the screen through 
which it passes, with a loose lid at the anode end, or alterna- 
tively, it will probably be simpler to wrap the valve carefully 
with lead foil which is earthed to the screen. The lead foil 
may be bound in place with a piece of copper wire which is 
passed under the head of one of the screws which fix the sup- 
porting pillars for the screen-grid valve holder. 

The detector compartment is rather more difficult to 
assemble, since the wiring is considerably more crowded. 
The Centralab potentiometer (modulator) can be mounted on 
the panel and connected up after the wired base-board has 
been slid into place, but the radio-gramophone switch and the 
detector anode jack would be very difficult to solder in situ. 
For this reason they are soldered to their leads from the base- 
board before the latter is in place. The leads are cut a trifle 
long (a quarter of an inch or so), and the fixing nut of the jack 
and the escutcheon plate of the key are removed. The base- 
board is pushed into place and the jack and key manceuvred 
into position and fixed. A small loose square of ebonite 
drilled a clearance over the circular portion of the fixing nut 
serves as insulation between the jack and the panel. The 
soldering of the Ericsson key may appear rather a terrifying 
prospect to the novice, since it has no less than sixteen closely 
packed soldering tags. We only require ten of them, however, 
and they have been so well tinned by the makers that the 
work is really very easy. We chose this particular key for 
its sound construction and complete reliability, and in spite 
of the fact that it is not particularly low in capacity. Unlike 
many switches made specifically for radio purposes, the key 
has been made to stand up to the hard work of a telephone 
exchange, and has rare metal contacts which can be relied 
upon to remain in good order indefinitely—a point well worth 
considering in a rather inaccessible component. A length of 
about two feet of twin flex has been connected to the primary 
of the A.F.5 transformer, and the condenser between the 
primary terminals has been removed. To do this, a new 
terminal block was made, but, as an alternative, the existing 
terminal block may be cut in half and a strip of insulating 
material placed between the halves. The short flexible lead 
is passed through holes in the wooden base-board and the 
aluminium beneath. This lead is for the remote volume 
control, but details of how it is arranged outside the chassis 
may be left to a little later. 

In wiring the L.F. amplifier compartment, the voltmeter 
jacks should first be fixed in place, and the connections for 
the two H.T. jacks made. The single lead for the L.T. jack 
is allowed to stand erect from the base-board wiring, and the 
9,910 ohm resistance (if home-made) can be supported on it 
and soldered to the jack when the base-board has been put 
into place. If, on the other hand, it is desired to use a com- 
mercial wire-wound resistance, there will be room for a Varley 
holder in the vertical position just by the L.T. terminals. 





’ 
Like the detector anode jack the two anode current jacks in 
this compartment are best wired up outside the screening box, 
as it is then easy to make sure of making a sound job of the 
soldering of the shunts. It should be noted that the resistance 
of the flexible lead which connects the milliammeter to the 
jacks comes into the circuit as part of the 90 ohms meter 
resistance, and not as part of the shunt: its resistance is there- 
fore negligible. This flexible lead is most conveniently made 
out of tinsel flex, and a piece of the lead of the Centralab 
‘*Moduplug’’ which we propose to use for remote volume 
control will be found to be very suitable. The ‘‘ Moduplug ”’ 
will be supplied with a new lead, as described last month. <A 
tightly fitting ebonite bush is made to take the meter lead 
and fixed with a back nut into the panel just below the meter. 
In this way there is no danger of straining the connections 
with the meter terminals. 

Throughout the wiring 18 8.W.G. tinned copper has been 
used. This has been stretched before using, and has every- 
where been covered with insulating sleeving. This is a very 
necessary precaution in wiring an amplifier in a metal box, 
particularly when the extensive use of meter jacks makes the 
run of the wiring rather more complicated than usual. 

The following is a list of the components required for the 
building of the amplifier itself ; nothing exterior to the screen- 
ing box is included in this list. The letters in brackets after 
certain items correspond with those given, Figs. 1 and 2. 

3 Igranic P.62 single closed circuit jacks. ; 

3 Igranic P.61 single open circuit jacks. 

1 Igranic P.40 plug. 

1 Ferranti 1 ma. milliammeter, flush type, 27F. 

1 Ericsson N5304 lever type key. 

1 Centralab Modulator, 500,000 ohms. (P.) 

3 Ormond 8.L.F. condensers, 0-00035 mfd., with friction 
control dials. (C,, C, and C3.) 

1 Hammarlund junior condenser, 30 mmfd. (C,.) 

1 Frost Gem rheostat, 20 ohms. (R3.) 

3 3in. lengths Redfern’s deep ribbed coil formers. 
L., L; and L,.) 

4 Ferranti 2 mfd. condensers, type C2. 
detector anode jack by-pass.) 

1 T.C.C. 1 mfd. condenser, 400 volt D.C. test. 

2 Wearite 600 ohm resistances. (R, and R,.) 


(For Ly, 
(C,, Cs, C, and: 
(C..) 


1 200,000 ohm Varley anode resistance (wire-wound.) (For 
H.T. voltmeter. ) 

1 10,000 ohm Varley anode resistance (wire-wound). (For 
L.T. voltmeter). Optional. 

1 15,000 ohm Varley anode resistance (wire-wound). (Rg,.) 

3 100,000 ohm Loewe vacuum resistances. (R,, R,, and Rj.) 

1 25,000 ohm Loewe vacuum resistance. (R,.) 

1 Ferranti A.F.5 transformer. (T;,.) 

1 Ferranti A.F.3ec transformer. (T,.) 


1 Ferranti O.P.M.1c transformer (for ‘‘ Electrogram ”’ speaker ; 
other speakers may require different ratios). (T3.) 

1 Dubilier 0-0001 mfd. mica condenser. (C,.) 

1 Varley H.F. choke. (L;.) 

5 Benjamin valve holders. 


1 Mazda 8.G. 215 valve. (V;.) 
Marconi or Osram L.610 valve. (Vz.) 
Marconi or Osram P.610 valve. (V3.) 


(V, and V;.) 
Belling-Lee insulated plugs and sockets, marked: L.T.+, 
L.T.—, H.T.+1, H.T.+2, H.T.+3, H.T.+4, G.B.—2, 
G.B.—3, G.B.—4, Sereen +, Pick-up, Pick-up, Aerial, 
Earth, Speaker, Speaker, Speaker. 
200 feet 9/40 Litz wire. 
Small quantities of 18 S.W.G. tinned copper, 40 S.W.G. double 
silk covered copper, 30 S.W.G. double silk covered eureka, 
26 S.W.G. double silk covered eureka, 18 S.W.G. double 
silk covered eureka, and 42 S.W.G. double silk covered 
eureka. (The last item is alternative to the 10,000 ohm 
Varley resistance for the L.T. voltmeter.) 

Quantity of insulated sleeving. 


l 
l 
2 Mazda P.650 valves. 
l 


‘ 
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THE “VOX” RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


Described by P. WILSON 


say this series of instruments, had its origin in two 

circumstances. The first was a request from a con- 
siderable number of readers of Vox for a radio-gramophone of 
first-class quality in which the cheapest possible standard 
components were used. Some readers wanted a battery-opera- 
ted set to work with 2-volt valves; others wanted an A.C. 
mains set. In both cases the design was to be the minimum 
that we could regard as consistent with good quality. The 
second circumstance was a series of experiments conducted by 
the technical staff of Vox in chassis and cabinet design. It will 
probably be convenient, therefore, if first of all I dicuss general 
questions. 

First, then, as regards minimum demands for quality. The 
most important point to start with is the power-handling 
capacity of the last stage. It is perhaps unfortunate but 
nevertheless it remains true that for good electric gramophone 
reproduction one requires considerably greater power-handling 
capacity in the last stage than for radio reproduction. The 
reason for this was explained in the last issue of Vor. Put 
shortly, it is that electrical recording is still very ‘‘ peaky,”’ and 
the majority of pick-ups also add peaks to the signal currents 
fed to the amplifier; if these peaks are sufficient to overload 
the output valves a very objectionable form of distortion 
results. 

Experiment shows that in order to obtain any advantage 
whatever by electrical reproduction over good gramophone 
reproduction the output stage should have a power-handling 
capacity at least equal to that of a Marconi-Osram P.X4 
valve. I have not yet come across any single 2-volt valve 
which is good enough for the purpose, but one can just manage 
with two valves of the P.240 type (Marconi-Osram or Mazda, 
the latter make having the better characteristics, or the Mullard 
P.M.252 type). And if we are to use two valves in the last stage 
it is better for a variety of reasons to use them in push-pull 
rather than in parallel ; the power output to the loud speaker is 
the same in both cases when the best adjustment is made, but 
the push-pull arrangement is more immune from certain forms 
of distortion. 

The next point to notice is that there must be a L.F. stage. 
We might do without it for radio and still load our output stage 
fully, but for gramophone work any attempt to get sufficient 
amplification from a single amplifying stage in front of the 
output stage means a sacrifice of high notes, owing to the large 
capacity load which is thereby put across the pick-up. The 
effect is more detrimental to quality with some pick-ups than 
with others, but after considerable experiment I have reluctantly 
been dragged to the conclusion that for real quality repro- 
duction of gramophone records one really requires 2 L.F. stages 
and a powerful ouptut stage with the volume control incorpora- 
ted in the first L.F. stage and not across the pick-up. The first 
L.F. stage for gramophone records will be the detector stage for 
radio, so that a volume control in that position is conveniert 
for both. 

The detector must be a bottom-bend rectifier and must be 
preceded by an efficient H.F. stage. It is possible to obtain 
excellent quality from grid-leak rectification, but not in an 
amplifier of this “minimum” character. The question of 
reaction here obtrudes itself. Hitherto I have avoided reaction 
in quality amplifiers, but here we made an interesting experi- 
ment. With the Varley Regional coils which we have used in 
the first model the scheme was a complete success. Though 
some of my radio friends had told me that these coils did not 
take kindly to differential reaction we certainly found no 


Has tis series this instrument, or perhaps it is fitter to 


difficulty about it. The Polar condenser which we used has a 
value of about 0°00018 and on radio we could put it half over 
before any sign of oscillation became apparent, or any effect 
on quality was observed. The difference which it made to 
signal strength, on the other hand, was quite marked. We 
decided, therefore, to retain differential reaction with these 
coils, and the finished set bears ample testimony to the 
wisdom of doing so. The control is quite smooth and there 
is no difficulty whatever in keeping the detector off the 
oscillation point. There is, of course, no feed-back to the 
aerial in any case. With a Negrolac indoor aerial some 18 feet 
long, fastened round a picture rail, and only a counterpoise earth, 
both London stations disappear within a couple of degrees of 
their tuning points, and eight or ten short-wave distant stations 
can be tuned in (here in London) at good speaker strength when 
the reaction is fully applied. 

Finally, we wished to use only one external H.T. + lead, using 
decoupling resistances and condensers in the set itself. The set 
is not very economical in H.T. current, so that dry batteries 
must certainly not be used. Even a single P.240 valve is a 
heavy drain on a dry battery, and where two have to be used, as 
here, even the quadruple size battery cannot reasonably be 
expected tostandup. The battery model must therefore be used 
with H.T. accumulators—120 volts might do, but 150 volts 
would be preferable. In the values of resistances given 150 
volts will be assumed, but the appropriate values for 120 volts 
will be sent to any reader who asks for them. 

The circuit diagram in Fig. 1 shows the general scheme to be 
followed, with but minor modifications, in both the battery and 
the A.C. mains models. Incidentally the battery model will be 
wired in such a way, with 5-pin valve-holders, that conversion 
to a mains model will be a matter of a few minutes only. The 
explanation already given will be sufficient to make most of the 
features clear. C,, of course, is the differential reaction con- 
denser and R; is the L.F. volume control already referred to. 
There are a few points, however, on which some comment is 
desirable. First of all as regards the two meters M, and M,. 
Both are valuable, the first as an indicator of tuning points and 
the second as showing when overloading begins. If necessary 
on grounds of expense, M, may be omitted, but we strongly 
recommend the retention of M,. This should read normally to 
2 m.a., but when the switch S is thrown over to gramophone 
the resistance R, is shunted across the meter and then the actual 
current passing through the valve will be twice that indicated. 
The actual resistance of the meter we used was 59 ohms, so in 
this case we wound. sufficient silk-covered Eureka wire on a 
small ebonite bobbin to give the same resistance for R;. No. 42 
Eureka has a resistance of 53.56 ohms per yard, so that rather 
more than a yard of this will be required; if No. 47 is used 
about 10 inches will suffice. It is quite easy to find the exact 
length by experiment. Connect a resistance of about 1,000 ohms 
in series with the meter and put the two across a single cell of a 
bias battery. The reading on the meter should be about 1°5 
milliiaamps; note it carefully. Then put sufficient resistance 
wire in shunt across the meter only (but still keeping the 1,000 
ohms in series) until the reading is exactly half that previously 
noted. Start with too much wire (giving too high a reading on 
the meter) and reduce little by little. This will give the exact 
length of resistance wire required. 

One important point about the H.F. transformer L, should be 
mentioned. The Varley Regional coils are “ Q”’ coils of 
special design and the connections shown in Fig. 1 with P to the 
anode and P, to H.T.+ are those actually given by the makers 
in one of their booklets. H.T.+ mizht, however, be connected 
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to’ P, instead, and in some circumstances this will be desirable. 
The interesting thing is that with an indoor aerial of the type 
described we obtain considerably better signal strength and 
completely satisfactory selectivity by reversing the connections 
—i.e., by connecting P, to the anode and P to H.T.+. Readers 
must try for themselves which method of connection suits their 
particular circumstances. 


specially made of sufficient size to take the set in a compart- 
ment where the pigeon holes usually are. One great advantage 
of this arrangement was that we could put a moving coil 
speaker and baffle on top of the bookease part. It is one of our 
criticisms of ordinary radio-gramophone cabinets that the 
speaker is too low down near the floor with the result that many 
of the delicate effects of high notes are lost. Later we hope to 
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(N.B.—Low potential end of R,; should go to earth (screen) ). 


The condensers shown at C,;, C, and C, are in the nature 
of special safeguards. Normally they will be found to be 
unnecessary, and may be omitted in the first instance. C, and 
C, are aids to stability and C, is to by-pass signal currents 
round the bias battery. The position of this H.F. bias battery 
should be noticed ; it is rather unusual. It was put in that 
position because a metal panel is being used and we wanted the 
moving vanes of the tuning condenser C, at earth potential. 
The condenser C,, on the other hand, has its moving vanes 
below earth potential, and the frame must consequently be 
insulated by bushes from the metal panel. The voltage to the 
screetted grid is obtained by means of the potentiometer Rs. 
This also acts as an H.F. input control. RK, is simply a fixed 
resistance inserted at the high voltage end of R; so that the 
screen volts can never be greater than a predetermined value. 
There would be some advantage in putting another fixed resis- 
tance at the low voltage end so that the minimum screen volts 
are likewise predetermined, but this is not shown. One other 
point about this potentiometer arrangement should be noticed. 
It is permanently across the H.T. battery, so that unless the 
H.T. connection is broken when the set is switched off the 
battery will be continuously discharging. If you desire to make 
this disconnection automatic you could use a Yaxley (Rother- 
mel) rheostat with additional switch for R,, and thus control 
both L.T. and H.T. together. Otherwise you should remember 
to disconnect one of the H.T. leads at the battery end. 

The output stage is shown with a centre-tapped choke feed. 
But an output transformer of suitable ratio to suit the loud- 
speaker can be used instead if desired. 

Now as regards lay-out. When we considered in what form 
the set should be made up we had to bear in mind that the set 
was being made for an ordinary living-room of not very large 
dimensions. We therefore inquired first of all whether we 
could not incorporate it in some other article of furniture with 
the gramophone motor and pick-up in a separate box. The 
one that seemed most appropriate was a bookcase bureau, and 
we actually went to the trouble and expense of having one 


show a picture of a bureau with set and speaker in place, but this 
month we must proceed simply with the ordinary. lay-out 
diagram. Of course, it will not be necessary for a reader to 
make a bookcase bureau as well as a radio-gramophone! The 
set itself is quite conventional in size and shape. It consists 
simply of an aluminum box 24 inches long, 10} inches deep from 
back to front, and at least 8 inches high. In the set we made the 
bottom of the box was } inch above the bottom of the sides, 
being held in position by 4 inch by 4 inch angle strip. This was 
done so as to leave a space underneath for the H.T. and L.T. 
wiring. When we came to do the wiring, however, we found 
that we should have been more comfortable if we had allowed a 
space 1 inch deep below the bottom plate; 4 inch is enough, 
but only just enough. That is why I say that the height of the 
box should be at least 8 inches ; 84 inches would be more com- 
fortable in view of the size of some modern valves. 

Thisis the first set we have constructed to this design, and 
it is this which is described in the following paragraphs. 
But we also have under construction another version using an 
altogether different kind of cabinet of novel design in which the 
gramophone motor, pick-up, etc., is also incorporated. In this, 
too, the speaker is high up in the room, and in addition quite a 
considerable amount of space is provided for record storage. 
We are obliged to reserve this for description later, but arrange- 
ments have already been made whereby readers can obtain 
cabinet parts, cut, planed, jointed and ready for assembly as 
soon as the description is published. 

The lay-out and panel diagram for the first version is shown in 
Fig. 2. It will be seen that the box is divided into four com- 
partments, the first containing the aerial coil and condenser, the 
second the H.F. transformer and condenser, the third the 
detector stage, and the fourth the L.F. and output stages. It is 
not usual to put the detector in a separate compartment by 
itself, but there are a few occasions when it would not be better 
to do so. An anode-bend detector valve is in a very sensitive 
condition and adequate screening saves a multitude of troubles 
besides improving quality. The screened grid valve is mounted 
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horizontally in a hole in the partition between compartments 
1 and 2. The 5-pin valve-holder is fixed to the partition by 
means of two rods of ebonite 2} inches long. The height of the 
hole is not very material, provided that it is sufficient for the 
valve to clear the fixed condenser—about two-thirds of the way 


example, to have two centre connections instead of the usual 
one; note how that arrangement lends itself to the making and 
breaking of different circuits on the radio and gramophone 
sides. 

Care should be taken about bushing the following com ponents 
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C,, C,: .0005 mfd. (Polar Ideal); C,: .0001 mfd. differential (Polar or Magnum); C,, C;, C,: 1 mfd. Mansbridge (T.C.C. or 
Dubilier) ; C7, Cs, Cy;, Cis, Cys, Cua 2 mfd. (500 volts test, T.C.C, or Dubilier) ; C,: 4 mfd. (500 volts test, T.C.C. or Dubilier) ; 
L,, L,: Dual wave Aerial and Intervalve coils BP3 and BP4 (Varley); H.F.C.: High Frequency Chote (R.I., Varley, 
MeMichael); T,: L.F. transformer (AF3, Ferranti, or Hypermu, RI.); T,: Push-puil input transformer (DP6, Varley or 
AF 4c, Ferranti); Choke 1: L.F. centre-tapped choke (DP8, Varley); M,: 0-2 m.a.(Ferranti); M.: 0—100 m.a. (Ferranti); 
S: D.P.D.T. switch Retary tyre (Wearite); R,: €CO ckm (Wearite); R,: 10,000 obms (Graham-Farish, Ohmite); R;: 
50,000-ohm potentiometer (Electrad-Rothermel); R,: 40,000 ohms (Graham-Farish, Ohmite); R;: (see text); R,: 20,000 
ohms (Graham-Farish, Ohmite): R-: 50,000 obms variable (Electrad-Rothermel); R,: 15,000 ohms (Graham-Farish, 
Ohmite); Rs, Rig: 100,000 ohms (Graham-Farish, Ohmite); Valve-holders: 5-pin type (Benjamin); Plugs and sockets: 
(Eelex, M.P.S. or Belling Lee); Metal box: (Paroussi) 
VALVES. 
Vi: Mazda, $G215; M.O., S215; Mullard, PM12. V,: M.O., L210; Mazda, L210; Mullard, PM2DX. V;: M.O., P215; 
Mazda,§ P220 ; |Mullard, PM2. V,, V;: Mazda, P240; M.O., P240; Mullard, PM252 
up will do. It has not been possible to show the radio-gramo- mounted on the panel: condenser C,., resistance R;, rheostat 


phone switch in any detail. The switch used is a Wearite 
D.P.D.T. and a comparison of the actual thing with the circuit 
diagram will clear up any doubts. This Wearite range of 
switches, by the way, is among the best and most convenient 
that I have yet come across. It is a distinct advantage, for 


R,, and potentiometer R,. Similarly, it is wise to raise 
each valve holder and each of the coils L, and L, from the 
baseboard by means of ebonite spacers. 


(To be continued.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(continued) 


Being Extracts from Technical Correstondence. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—In future all correspondence that requires 
an answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
and also by the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and 
Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month. 


Correction : In line 5 of Question 93 published last month 
the dimension ‘ 36in.’’ should have been “ 3ft. 6in.”. This 
corresponds with the 42in. mentioned in the answer. 


94. Y.—I note that a fixed resistance of 250,000 ohms is 
connected across the pick-up in the diagram of your 
Gramo-Electric Amplifier on page 179 of the 
September GRAMOPHONE. Do you always recom- 
mend this ? 

A —We prefer to have a resistance across the pick-up for 
theoretical reasons, though there is no great audible 
difference. The best method of all is to use a variable 
resistance across the primary of a pick-up transformer 
and a series resistance as well. The transformer should 
not be too good in the ordinary sense ; the type with a 
resonance at 6,000 cycles is preferable, and then by 
adjusting the resistance one can control high-note 
quality. 


5. Y.—I have a gramophone which I converted to take the 
Wilson Panharmonic Horn. Will the new Pan- 
harmonic Horn fit the existing socket ? 

A.—Yes. 

().—I am about to buy an electric gramophone, but am very 
anxious on the subject of record wear. Given good 
tracking and free carrying-arm, is wear from a pick-up 
in excess of wear from an ordinary sound-box ? 

A.—It all depends on the type of pick-up. If the armature 
is verystiff, record wear will be considerable, especially 
on records which have a lot of bass. But, on the other 
hand, providing you get a well-designed pick-up, we 
see no reason why there should be excessive wear. 


96. 


97. Y.—I am finding difficulty in reproducing organ records 
on my gramophone. Military band records, vocal 
records, and speech records are all reproduced 
perfectly as regards pitch. When I put on an organ 
record there is a distinct losing and regaining of 
pitch throughout the record. Every organ record 
flattens to such an extent as to spoil the rendering. 
In order to be quite sure that it was not the records 
which were at fault I purchased new ones. Can you 
enlighten me on this subject ? 

A.—From the details you give it is more than probable 
that either your motor is not pulling properly or 
it has not the reserve of power necessary. Organ 
records often show up a deficiency of strength in 
the motor, or defects in governing, owing to the 
surging nature of the reproduction. 


98. Y.—It seems impossible to find out anything about the 
40-minute playing Edison records used in U.S.A. 
Can you tell me anything about them ? 
A.—The Edison records have never been put on the 
market here. Samples have been heard privately 
by members of our Expert Committee, but they did 
not find these satisfactory from a tonal point of view. 
99. Y.—Can the Wilson Alignment Protractor be obtained 
made of metal ? 
A.—No. 


100. 


1Ol. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


108. 


(.—Have the dimensions of the H.M.V. 
horn ever been published ? 


A.—No. 


Y.—Will you please tell me which is the most important 
to obtain a good reproduction on a gramophone, the 
tone-arm or the horn ? 


Re-Entrant 


A.—Both the tone-arm and the horn are important for 
good reproduction. If one has a tone-arm of good 
design coupled to a horn of bad design, results are 
bound to be inferior, and the same remark applies, 
though perhaps not quite to the same extent, when 
these conditions are reversed. 


Y.—I have an H.M.V. gramophone which is fitted with 
a narrow bore tone-arm. Can I use a Life-belt 
with success on this tone-arm ? 

A.—We do not recommend the use of a Life-belt on an 
H.M.V. narrow bore tone-arm. 


().—My sound-box is now inclined to buzz on loud pas- 
sages of records, particularly when playing a record 
of a male-voice quartet. Will you please advise 
me how I can adjust it to correct the fault ? 


A.—The buzzing is probably due to the diaphragm of 
your sound-box becoming weak and tired at the 
point where the stylus is fastened. The only sure 
cure is to fit a new diaphragm. 


?.—The turntable of my gramophone does not run 
dead true. Does this affect reproduction, and is it 
likely to cause record wear ? 


A.—Most manufacturers find great difficulty in producing 
turntables that run absolutely true. In many cases 
the turntables are absolutely true when they leave 
the factory, but they warp after they have been in 
use for some time. If your turntable does not rise 
and fall more than 1-32nd of an inch we do not think 
there is much need to worry. But, on the other hand, 
if it is badly out of truth, you will get a wavering 
in pitch and probably premature record wear. 


Y%.—I am thinking of using a Brown U.G./A. unit, and 
an exponential horn as an alternative loud speaker 
to an Electrogram, and am doubtful of the wisdom 
of the scheme. I should be glad if you can give me 
any help on this point? My set is Amplifier No. 2— 
400 volts. 

A.—(a) You will require a Ferranti output transformer, 
Type O.P.M.1. Connect the Brown U.G./A. to the 
1: 1 and the Electrogram to the 1.6: 1 windings— 
but, of course, not at the same time. 


Q.—(b) Can you give me the impedance of the Brown 
U.G./A., as I should like to get the Electrogram 


wound to the same value ? 


A.—(b) It is impossible to give the impedance of the 
U.G./A., since it varies with the frequency. 


().—Can fibre needles be used successfully on the Balmain 
gramophone ? 


A,.—Mr. Balmain himself will not use fibres on his machine, 
but Burmese colour needles go very well, and we, 
ourselves, have used fibres with success. But beware 
of records which are swingers. 


@.—Can you inform me which issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
contained your Expert Committee’s review of the 
Columbia £10 portable gramophone ? 


A.—The Columbia portable was reviewed by our Expert 
Committee in the July, 1928, GRAMOPHONE. 





